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The Divisions and Present State of the Associate Church. 
Lerrer II. 


Dear Baeturen,—lI stated in my first letter, that those whose con- 
duet is to be the chief subject of animadversion in these letters, had pro- 
bably nothing farther in view at first than to prepare the Associate 
Church in this country for acquiescing in that union in Scotland, which 
resulted in the formation of the United Secession. Or rather, that 
union was seized upon as a favourable opportunity of effecting at once, 
that change which they wished to make in the principles of the Asso- 
ciate Church, In admitting this much, I would not be understood 
as excluding the idea, that considerations of gratifying feelings of per- 
sonal ambition may have had influence with some. But, however this 
may be, all experience has proved, that he who commences a course of 
defection in his religious profession, enters on a downhill way. ‘To ad- 
vance is easy—a natural impulse carries him along—but to retrograde 
is laborious and difficult. When that union was consummated, probably, 
very few, if any, of its friends anticipated, that in less than twenty years, 
the United Church would advocate the substitution of human pro- 
ductions, instead of the songs of inspiration in celebrating God's praises, 
that she would advocate the most latitudinarian schemes of church com- 
saunion—and be deeply tainted with the Hopkinsian heresy, which re- 
cent information clearly proves is the fact as it respects many of her 
members.* 

Another general remark may here be made, that dereliction in reli- 
gious principle never fails to produce a corresponding deterioration in 
moral practice. Men, after pursuing for a time a course of religious 
apostacy, will unblushingly advocate principles and practices, which 
they themselves would have viewed before with abhorrence. This, we 
have too much reason to fear, as it will appear in the sequel, has been 
the case with our deposed and separating brethren. ‘* The beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water; therefore leave off contention be- 
fore it be meddled with.” The Associate Church in North America, 
we may confidently assert, was once as happy and as peaceful a religious 
community, as was to be found on earth, of the same extent. And, in- 
deed, we too believe, she is still as peaceful as a faithful maintenance of 
truth will permit. When Marshall, Clarkson, Beveridge and Anderson, 


* All the ministers recently arrived in this country from the United Secession in 
Scotland, except such as have united with the Associate Church, are the professed 
and practical advocates of a human Psalmody, and unrestricted intercommunion im 
sealing ordinances; and for Hopkinsian errors, see Re], Monitor, vol xviii. p. 236. 
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under the great King, were her principal rulers, it might be literally 
said, ** They taught the same things, they spoke the same things, they 
walked by the same rule—they minded the same things—tliey were per- 
fectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment— 
there were no divisions among them.” 

These were the men, whom God in his holy providence, called to 
give this church her distinctive subordinate standards, and to impress on 
the administration of her institutions the stamp and character of that 
Christian integrity and simplicity, which so eminentiy adorned their 
own lives; and which were the legitimate fruit of those religious princi- 
ples which they professed. Correct practice always flows from sound 
principles. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” ‘This impression of 
character, left by these fathers, was visible on the institutions of the 
church, long after the most of them had ceased from their labours: and 
we trust, its salutary influence has not yet wholly disappeared. Wg be- 
lieve that it can be clearly shown, that it is to this influence as a m 
that the Associate Church in this country has for many years owed 
distinctive existence, which will appear more evidently afterwards. 

As early, at least, as the union between the Burghers and the General 
Associate Synod in Scotland, commonly called * Anti-Burgher,’”” were 
efforts made to bring the church in this country into the same measure. 
The principles which prepared the way for that union, had doubtless 
been in operation some time before it was consummated; and, it was evi- 
dent, that the ministers who came from the General Associate Synod to 
this country, for some time before that event took place, seemed fully to 
partake of its sentiments, and acquiesce in its measures. It is not in 
this, we think they acted a culpable part. ‘They might honestly ap- 
prove of that step; the object itself was good, it would all have been 
right if the principles upon which it was based had been sound, and the 
manner in which these were carried out had been correct. But, surely, 
men act a very culpable part, who, when they fail in accomplishing their 
own private plans, would divide or destroy the church; and then attempt 
to make a false issue in the case, by exciting new difficulties, and as- 
cribing their opposition to other than the true grounds. 

The Scotch union, as it was commonly called in this country, was a 
measure about which good men might differ, and even the most dis- 
cerning might be deceived. Some, however, from the first, thought 
they saw in that union the grave of all those principles for which the 
Assbciate Church had been contending as a separate body, for then 
nearly a century. Among the first in this country who did not antici- 
pate from that union any very beneficial results to the cause of truth, was 
the late venerated Dr. Anderson. He carefully examined the basis upon 
which the two bodies professed to unite, and was ‘constrained to disap- 
prove of the terms. ‘The subject was very fully discussed in the church 
courts for several years, and in 1826, at a meeting of the Synod in Phila- 
delphia, the principles upon which the union was based were judicially 
disapproved. Against that decision Messrs. Stark and A. Bullions 
protested, and some others dissented. ‘The discussions on the subject, 
had been long and earnest: and the members of Synod were so equally 
divided, that two of the most important questions connected with the 
subject were decided by the casting vote of the moderator. A cireum- 
stance from which, no doubt, the disappointment was more deeply felt, 
by those who were most anxious for a different result. But the discus- 
sion was final and conclusive. For it was then well understood that if 
the meeting of the Synod had been west of the Allegheny mountains, 
where the congregations are more densely located, and the meetings of 
Synod more numerously attended, the majority in favour of the decision 
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would have been much increased. The Presbytery of Chartiers is the 
oldest, and in fact, the parent Presbytery west of the mountains. ‘To 
this Presbytery, Dr. Anderson, then living, belonged; the soundness of 
whose head, and the goodness of whose heart, gave his opinions de- 
servedly great weight with his brethren; he having also been the theolo- 
gical instructer to all the ministers edueated in this country, as well as 
being both the oldest minister and the oldest man for many years in the 
Synod, some, on these accounts, may have supposed he exercised an 
undue influence over the sentiments of his brethren, But however this 
may have been, those who were dissatisfied with the principles and 
measures of the church, were in the habit of ascribing, though unjustly, 
to Dr. Anderson, the sentiments and measures which prevailed in the 
Chartiers Presbytery, as they were also the measures of Synod to that 
Presbytery. Hence, there was from some, a peculiar opposition both to 
Dr. Anderson and his Presbytery. ‘This circumstance is mentioned to 
aggount for some allusions to Chartiers Presbytery, which will hereafter 
ear. 

But in order to present you with a full view of the origin and progress 
of this matter, I must go back a little, and bring up some things which I 
could not conveniently introduce sooner without interrupting a connex- 
ion of facts which I wished to preserve. 

While matters were verging towards the union in Scotland, and while 
that union was a subject of discussion in this country, it was evident that 
Dr. Anderson, on account of his advanced age must soon relinquish the 
otlice which he had long held, of theological instructer for the Synod. 
To provide a successor, would at any time have been deemed an impor- 
tant object to the interests of the church, but it was particularly so at that 
crisis. ‘Chose who were wishing to see the ehurch here follow in the 
train of her parent in Scotland, were anxious to have in the theologi- 
cal chair, a professor who would favour their views, and who, conse- 
quently, would have an opportunity of exerting a more extensive influ- 
ence as it respected the future character of the church. At least, charity 
seems to require us to aseribe to this cause the zeal manifested in this 
matter, rather than to the mere gratification of a vain ambition. 

A circumstance may here be mentioned, which will tend to throw 
some light on this subject. In August, 1818, the Rev. T. Hamilton of New 
York died, and, consequently, the Associate congregation in that city 
became vacant, shortly afterwards, Mr. Alexander Bullions went to sup- 
ply the vacancy, which then belonged to the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia. The late Dr. Shaw, who was at that time Professor of languages 
in the Albany Aeademy, in a letter which he wrote to the late Mr. Prin- 
gle of Carlisle, during Mr. Bullions’ visit to New York, made use of 
the following expression: ** Sandy (meaning Mr. B.) is away down the 
river, with a great big plan in his head—or, he is first to get a call from 
New York congregation, and then he is to have the Divinity Hall re- 
moved to the same place.” 

Mr. Peter Fenton, some time afterwards, in speaking of this matter, 
explained the cause of the failure of the plan, viz: ‘ that the suggestion 
of the first part did not meet with that encouragement which was neces- 
sary to prosecute farther its execution.’’ The proof on which this state- 
ment is made is in retentis, and will be produced whenever it is neces- 
sary. 

At the meeting of Synod in 1819, Dr, Anderson resigned the professor- 
ship, which he had held from 1792. At the same meeting the Presby- 
tery of Cambridge in their annual report petitioned the Synod for ‘ per- 
mission to our churches in the northern section of the union to educate 
their own students preparing here for the ministry.” ‘The Presbytery 
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of Cambridge at that time was composed of the following members: 
Messrs. Goodwillie, R. Laing, 2. Bullions, J. Donaldson, P. Bullions 
settled ministers, and .7. /Vhite and Joseph Shaw withoutcharge. The 
first two on account of their age and distance from the place of meeting; 
and Dr. Shaw on account of the duties of his place in the Academy in 
Albany, seldom attended the meetings of Presbytery. And at the parti- 
cular meeting at which the report purports to have been adopted, the 
number in attendance was so small that it was assigned as a reason 
why Presbytery declined expressing any sentiment on another subject 
referred by a former meeting of Synod to the several Presbyteries for 
their views. ; 

At this meeting the Synod did not directly grant this request of the 
Cambridge brethren. But as Dr. Anderson’s resignation was accepted, 
and no successor appointed, the care of the students was referred for the 
time to the respective Presbyteries in whose bounds they resided. Ac- 
cordingly, the Cambridge brethren obtained indirectly for that year their 
object. But atthe next meeting viz: 1820, the Synod agreed to estat 
two Halls, one to be located east of the Allegheny mountains, and t 
other west. The former was located in Philadelphia, and Dr. Banks o 
that city was chosen professor. Thus the Cambridge Presbytery had 
the instruction of their own students but for one year at that time. ‘The 
location of the hall in the west was postponed until the next meeting, 
which was to be held west of the mountains. 

Not far from this period, or at least, during the time that the late Mr. 
Irvine of New York, was astudent preparing for the ministry, Mr. (now 
Dr.) A. Bullions, stated in substance to him, that ** there was a mo- 
derate party in the Synod, (a term which he seemed to apply to himself, 
and such as coincided in sentiment with him,) which was then fast in- 
creasing, and would soon be the majority, and then the strict and bigoted 
measures which were carried by the Chartiers Presbytery would be set 
aside. At this time neither Mr. I. nor his fellow students, to whom he 
then repeated the above, doubted the correctness of the statement, or 
the propriety of the measures by which they were induced to believe 
these halcion times were to be brought about. Although Mr. Irvine was 
afterwards spared to be one of the firmest friends and ablest defenders of 
those principles and practices of the Secession Church which were then 
referred to as the ‘bigoted measures of the Chartiers Presbytery;” as 
well as he was one of the most talented, dignified, and useful ministers 
of the gospel, during the short time the Great Head of the church saw 
meet to continue his services in the vineyard below. ‘The evidence of 
the above fact is in reservation. 

The location of the Western Hall, and the election of a professor, which 
had been deferred until the next year by a resolution of Synod at the 
meeting in Philadelphia, 1820, took place accordingly at Pittsburgh in 
1821, and although that event may be thought by some not to be di- 
rectly connected with my design; yet, a circumstance occurred at that 
time, which may be regarded as throwing some light on the main sub- 







ject. 


The Western Hall was located at Canonsburgh, and Dr. Ramsey 
chosen professor. ‘The precise state of the vote on the choice of a pro- 
fessor is not given, but it is recorded in the minutes that * Dr. Ramsey 
was chosen by a large majority.”” Along with this entry six individuals 
had their names recorded as dissenters from the choice of the majority. 
These were Messrs. Bruce, Heron, A. Wilson, Campbell, Isaac and 
Blair. See printed minutes for 1821, p. 25. 

Now as this dissent was entered against the result of an election, 
where it was every member’s undoubted privilege and right to give a 
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free untrammelled vote; and especially as no exceptions had been pre~ 
viously taken, to proceeding to the election, and as it is probably the 
only instance on record of a dissent of the kind, we are warranted in 
supposing that the reasons were extraordinary. The brethren did not 
record their reasons, if they gave any at the time; which seems a kind of 
tacit intimation, that the reader may or must infer them. Now, when 
we consider the acknowledged qualifications of the individual on whom 
the choice of the majority fell, it is not supposable that the difficulties of 
the dissenters were of this kind; but when it is considered that all the 
dissenters were from beyond the Atlantic, and some of them so very re- 
cently, that this was the first time they had a seat in Synod, we are com- 
pelled to look for reasons for so important and singular a step, to consi- 
derations of a more general character than those of a personal nature. 
And what here presents itself so obviously as the state of the church in 
the varied land of our fathers? This was the very year in which the 
Scotch union was consummated. ‘This event in anticipation had alrea- 
dy been a subject of speculation, and the professor elect had not, it 
was then generally known, been among those who had entertained the 
highest hopes of much good resulting from it to the church. 

It is not in the way of casting reflections on these brethren, that [ 
notice this fact; but to shew the deep feeling that was then entertainet 
on the subject. Any feeling of disappointment, however, in this matter, 
which might have been experienced at the time, it is hoped and believed 
has long since subsided at least in the western section of the church. 
The length of time that the Great Head of the church has seen fit to 
continue that servant of the church, who was the object of the choice of 
the majority, in that important trust, and the distinguished success with 
which it has pleased a holy Providence to crown his labours, seemed to 
have quieted opposition, 

‘* But not so happy were the affairs of the Eastern Hall. During the 
short time that that learned and pious man, Dr. Banks, was permitted to 
occupy the place of teacher in it, eminent success seemed to follow his 
labours. But God in infinite wisdom, soon withdrew him from his la- 
bours, in the lower sanctuary. He was removed by death after having 
occupied the professorship six years. He had, however, become sv 
convinced that two halls would certainly prove injurious to the interests 
of the church, that he had resolved if he was spared till another meeting 
of Synod, to tender his resignation; a fact of which [ was very distinetly 
assured by his intimate friend the late Mr. McAllister of Philadelphia. 

But short as was the time which Dr. Banks oecupied the professor's 
chair, it did not pass without an attempt to displace him. That desire 
for the ‘*care of the education of the students” which had already a; « 
peared in the Cambridge Presbytery, had been disappointed, but mt 
satisfied by the election of Dr. Banks, as will plainly appear by the fo!- 
lowing statement, by the Rev. A. Gordon, who was a witness of it. 

“The year in which I was Moderator of the Synod, (1822,) I heard a 
plan discussed between the Rev. A. and P. Bullions. We were sitting 
in Mrs. Hamilton’s parlour in Philadelphia at the time. ‘There were at 
that time a western and an eastern Divinity Hall, the latter was taught 
by Dr. Banks. ‘The object of the plan I understood to be the removal 
of the Eastern Hall to some country situation. And from the high com. 
mendations of the liberality of the farmers about Cambridge and Argy!o 
| inferred that one of those places was very eligible for this purpose in 
the view of the two brethren. But Dr. Banks stood in the way, and 
something must be done to induce him to throw up his charge, and the 
measure for this purpose was tobe brought forward in a motion just at 
the close of the meeting. The members at such a time are generally 
33* 
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much wearied, and in order to get away do sometimes vote for a motion 
without giving it that consideration which its importance requires. Be- 
fore mentioning the motion which was prepared, I would mention that 
Dr. Ramsey, the Professor of the Western Hall, was receiving $100 per 
annum, and Dr. Banks $500 at that time. ‘The motion then, was to this 
effect, and offered I think by A. Bullions, and if I am not mistaken 
seconded by P. Bullions, that both professors be made equal in respect 
of salary. It appeared they never suspected my views to be different 
from their own, which, however, was the case, and I ruled their motion 
out of order; and in this I remember Mr. A. Stark of New York sup- 
ported me very fully, and the Synod acquiesced in it. For this service 
the two brethren appeared much enraged at me. They followed me to 
the house of Archibald MelIntyre, and abused me in such a manner that 
Mrs. McIntyre thought it necessary to interpose her authority, and I 
thought it necessary to withdraw. ‘These are the facts according to the 
best of my recollection. A. Gorpon.” 

It was well known that the Synod had not the means of making Dr. 
Ramsey’s salary equal to that received by Dr. Banks. ‘The only pro- 
bable plan then upon which the salaries could be equalized would be by 
bringing down Dr. Banks’ to $100, which would at once have com- 
pelled him to resign. He had resigned a professorship in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with a salary attached to it of $1000 per annum, in 
order to accept the professorship of theology for Synod at $500, 

The death of Dr. Banks took place in 1826, very shortly before the 
meeting of Synod. And although the election of a successor in the 
professorship was warmly argued at that meeting, particularly by some 
who were then understood to be anxious, and who probably, had hopes 
that Mr. A. Bullions would be chosen, yet the Synod deferred taking 
any action on the matter at that meeting, except to appoint a committee 
to take charge of the library, and refer the students to the care of their 
respective Presbyteries. At the time of Dr. Banks’ death all the stu- 
dents in the Eastern Hall had completed their course with the exception 
of one, who belonged to the bounds of the Cambridge Presbytery; but it 
was understood another would be ready to commence the study of theo- 
logy from Cambridge, and two from Philadelphia Presbytery. ‘These 
were Messrs, James Wallace and David Gordon. The latter Presby- 
tery agreed to transfer the care of their students which by Synod had 
been intrusted to itself to the former. ‘This step appeared to have some 
things to recommend it; but if its propriety were to be judged by the re- 
sults that have followed, not much could now be said in its favour, It 
held out the prospect of gratifying the long cherished desire of having 
the Cambridge Presbytery the seat of the theological education of some, 
if it could not be of all the students of the Associate Church. But to it 
may be traced by palpably connected links that chain of events which 
have issued in the erection of this new pretended Synod in 1841. 

But to proceed with our narrative of facts. The two Philadelphia 
students were transferred to Cambridge; and the library of the Eastern 
Hall was removed there also, and set up in the Manse belenging to the 
Cambridge congregation; and the Rev. A. Bullions was appointed by the 
Presbytery of Cambridge to take the immediate charge of the instruction 
of the students, 

An incident may be here mentioned concerning the manner in which 
his appointment was conferred on Mr. Bullions, which shows what were 
the views of his co-presbyters of the measure. Mr. Archibald Whyte, 
then the oldest member of the Presbytery was first named for the appoint- 
ment; but he peremptorily declined, as did also Mr. James White, late 
of Salem, New York, who was next named, As yet no one lad nomi- 
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nated Mr. A. Bullions, though it was well known by all the members, 
that he was expecting and anxious for the appointment; and as he seemed 
not till then aware, that his brethren had not confidence in his qualifica- 
tions, the discovery produced so much disappointment, that under the 
influence of evidently excited feelings, he arose and nominated Mr. 
Irvine, in a manner which Mr. Irvine and his brethren deemed insulting. 

It appeared then that the proposed plan would probably be a failure, 
but after a considerable time spent in the matter, some one named Rev. 
A. Bullions; and he making no objection, the vote was put, and he was 
chosen by a solitary ‘* aye,’* all the rest were silent. ‘This statement is 
made on the authority of persons who were members of the Presbytery, 
and witnesses of the whole affair. 

In 1828 the Synod agreed that there should be but one Hall, and the 
next year it was located at Canonsburgh. But the students who be- 
longed to the eastern Presbyteries, were allowed to remain where they 
were. Messrs. Wallace and D. Gordon were, however, all that now re- 
mained belonging to any of these Presbyteries. Shortly after they com- 
menced attending in the autumn of 1828, on the instruction of Mr. Bul- 
lions, certain difficulties arose between him and them, in consequence of 
which they declined farther attendance. Some unsuccessful attempts 
were made privately to remove the difficulties and effect a reconciliation. 
At one of which, it was intimated by one of the students, that in conse- 
quence of what had taken place, he thought it as well not to return until 
the next meeting of Presbytery, which would then shortly take place. 
In reply to which, Mr. Bullions remarked that if the matter were brought 
into Presbytery, “that forty Presbyteries would not see the end of it.”’ 
Whether he intended it or not, at the time, as a declaration of irrecon- 
cilable opposition, so far it seems to be coming literally true. ‘The stu- 
dents laid before Presbytery their reasons for declining to attend on the 
instructions of Mr. Bullions, and he preferred a /ibel against the students. 
To the particulars of this case I may have occasion to call the reader’s 
attention hereafter. For the present, suffice it to say, that the matter 
was eventually brought before Synod, by Mr. Bullions himself, by pro- 
test and appeal from the decision of Presbytery. 

This was the first case affecting Mr. Bullions, which came publicly 
before Synod; but it was followed by a series of cases, which kept up a 
continual disturbance in the church from that time until his final depo- 
sition,—which disturbance, some in the church seem still inclined to 
perpetuate. The particular history of these cases | purpose to trace out 
in the sequel. But before I proceed farther, it is necessary to bring to 
view some evidence to show that there were causes in operation which 
were silently preparing the way and leading to these public results, and 
which will show beyond a reasonable doubt, what were the true causes 
of these results. With some of which | shall close this letter, 

During the meeting of Synod in Baltimore, 1834, the late Rev. Tho- 
mas Beveridge Clarkson stated in the presence and hearing of several 
members of Synod, that during the time he resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge, (which was before 1820, that Dr. Bullions in con- 
versation stated to him ‘* that he (Dr. Bullions,) had laboured with his con- 
gregation to loose their strict attachment to their secession principles, and 
that he had in a good measure succeeded.” ‘This statement of Mr. Clark- 
son’s was taken down in writing by one of the brethren to whom he made 
it, and recently handed to me, by whom as well as several others it can be 
attested, that Mr. C. made the statement; and Mr. Clarkson’s character 
for integrity and truth is too well known throughout the Associate 
Church, and also among other Christian communities, to stand in need 
of any attestation; and those who have had the best opportunity of judging 
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of the effects and fruits of Dr. Bullions’ labours in his congregation, and 
of knowing the present state of religious sentiment there, can best judge 
of its truth. ‘To these | am convinced nothing need be added in its 
confirmation. 

Another fact of a similar kind [ may as well mention here as elsewhere. 
When the late Mr. James Irvine was under call to Hebron, where he 
was first settled, he was hesitating about accepting the call, the late Dr, 
Shaw (whom Dr. Bullions cannot charge with personal hostility towards 
him) did in the most earnest manner entreat Mr. Irvine to accept of the 
Hebron call, and for this reason, ** that Mr. (now Dr.) B., was pursuing 
a course which was intended, and if not arrested or counteracted, would 
eventually destroy the Secession Church in this section.” ‘This state- 
ment Mr. Irvine made to myself and several others. It can be attested 
in the fullest manner at any time. 

From these facts it would seem that Dr. Bullions was not labouring at 
that period for either the peace or the prosperity of the Associate church; 
an object which he had solemnly engaged to do by his ordination vows. 
There is another fact of a similar kind, which will yet be remembered by 
many members of Synod, who were present at the meeting of 1832. 
That venerable man the late Rev. James Pringle, in tendering the judi- 
cial admonition administered to Dr. Bullions at that time, made use of the 
following solemn and emphatic language, namely, ** You,”’ said Mr. P. to 
Dr. B., **have been the cause of a great deal of trouble to this 
church, the principal cause of the most of the trouble she has had fora 
long time, and let me tell you, pride of heart is at the bottom of it.” 
T'wo years before Mr. Pringle had been employed as the organ of 
Synod to administer a judicial rebuke to Dr. Bullions, 

It is an irksome task, Christian friends, to wake up from their slum- 
bers such facts as those mentioned above. Facts, which however true, 
will by many be deemed altogether unimportant. But the true causes of 
the troubles which have so long disturbed the peace of the church, can- 
not be correctly understood without a knowledge of them. ‘Fhe apology 
for calling them up, is the misrepresentations which have been given of 
them and the attempts that are still making to keep up these misrepre- 
sentations to the injury of the church, and the disturbance of her peace. 
If some will pervert and deny the truth, others must assert and defend it. 

I am, Christian brethren, 
Yours in the bonds of the gospel, 
J. P. MILLER. 


oe 


' Illustration of Isaiah, Chap. }. verse 3. 
“ And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, #s a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers, as a besieged city.” 

Most of the large rivers of India, which, during the season of the 
rains, are for the most part full from bank to bank, and exhibit a 
grand body of water, are so shrunken during the dry season, as to 
occupy but a very small portion of the centre of the bed, flowing 
in a gentle stream, not knee deep, where a body of water probably 
from ten to twenty feet, had been impetuously rushing in the sea- 
son of the monsoon, Consequently a large portion of the bed of the 
river on each side of the little summer stream remains dry through- 
out the whole of the dry season. This is taken advantage of by the 
natives for the cultivation of gourds, melons, and cucumbers, for 
which the soil usually answers admirably well. The seed is sown, 
the plot under cultivation is lightly hedged round with thorns, to 
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keep out the wandering cattle, and in order to guard the fruit when it 
has begun to form, and is advancing to maturity, the cultivator erects 
for himself a place of shelter and abode, where Ite resides till the 
object of his labour is accomplished. He erects literally a lodge in 
this garden of cucumbers. During the season to which I refer, the 
weather is permanently dry and fine; a clear, cloudless sky, and a 
bright sun mark the days, but the cold is frequently sharp by night. 
However, as there is no necessity to provide against rain, so a slen- 
der defence is sufficient for the temporary purpose for which the 
abode is required. A few stakes are planted in the ground ina 
circle, their upper ends all brought together at the top, thatched over 
with boughs of trees or grass, and thus a small circular hut is con- 
structed; or more commonly it is built in an oblong form, with a 
sloping roof; but in whatever shape it may be constructed, it is the 
same frail thing, a hut of the very rudest and frailest construction. 
But it suffices for the gardener’s use—here he cooks, and eats, and 
watches, and rests, and sleeps. At length, he reaps the reward of 
his anxious toil. The fruit is ripe. It is gathered, and he conveys 
it to the market. ‘The hot season is now far advanced, and ina 
little more time rain will fall, but this he heeds not, for his work is 
done, he has fully gathered in the produce of his garden, and all 
that remains he deserts, and leaves just as it stands, as being too 
worthless to claim any farther care or attention. His deserted 
lodge stands a picture of desolation, quivering and bending before 
every blast that blows. At length the clouds gather, thunder rolls 
among the hills, the heavens, black with clouds, impetuously dis- 
charge themselves in heavy rain, a rushing stream fills |he bed of 
the river, the garden and the lodge are swept away, and when the 
transient stream subsides, not a vestige remains to show where once 
stood the lodge in the garden of cucumbers, 


_—— 


1 Dilemma, 


A writer in the London Morning Post, who signs himself “a 
member of the Church of England,” but who, from the tenor of his 
letter, had it not appeared in a Puseyite paper, might be mistaken 
for a Protestant dissenter, has addressed a letter to the Bishop of 
Winchester, taking him to task for refusing ordination to Puseyite 
ministers. He insists, and proves very clearly, that the Puseyites 
adhere more closely, both to the letter and spirit of the Prayer 
Book, than do the Evangelical part of the Church; and shows that 
if Churchmen would be genuine Protestants, the Prayer Book must 
be reformed. He proves from the very title of the Prayer Book, 
that it unchurches all who have not been confirmed. He proves by ci- 
tations, that it contains the doctrine of the REAL PRESENCE. He shows 
that it contains special observances for Saints’ Days, and orders that 
Fridays and other special days be observed as fasts—that it orders 
daily Prayer to be said in the churches, and the bell to be tolled to 
notify the people. Yet the Church departs from her own statutes, 
in neglecting these Popish observances. He insists that the Prayer 
Book maintains the power of priests to forgive sins, that this doc- 
trine is imbodied in the form‘of words, by which every priest re~ 
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ceives orders from the bishops, which is: “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost, for the office and work of a Priest, in the Church of God, now 
commilted unto thee by the imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained.”’ 

He then recites the form of Absolution which the Priest in cer. 
tain cases is required to use: “ Here shall the sick person be moved 
to make a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience 
troubled with any weighty matter. After which confession the 
priest shall absolve him (if he humbly and heartily desire it,) after 
this sort:— 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great 
mercy forgive thee thine offences: and by his authority committed 
to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

By such instances, too numerous to be recited here, he shows— 
to use his own words, “The Prayer Book is essentially Catholic: 
Catholic in its origin, Catholic in its form, Catholic in the objects for 
which it prays, Catholic in its phrases, Catholic in its doctrine, Ca- 
tholic in each and every point.” 

The foregoing will help to form an idea, of the true position of 
the Established Church. The discordant elements of which it has 
ever been composed, are now put in motion; the latent attachment 
to popery has come out, and imbodied itself in Oxfordism, and 
the question, whether the English Church nurtures the elements of 
popery, is to have an earnest discussion in the Church itself. Those 
of the High Church party, not friendly to Rome, are driven nearer 
to the evangelical interest. And in the mean time, High Churchism 
is infusing a bad leaven into the evangelical interest, and a change 
has come over all parties in the Church, respecting the policy of re- 
lying on Parliament for Church extension, and all are coming to 
the conclusion, that it is best to put their hands in their own pockets 
to build their own Churches.—N. E. Puritan. 


<= 


Assaults upon Divine Revelation. 


At one period arose Geology, from the earth’s depths, and entered 
into mortal combat witha revelation which, pillared on the evidence 
of history, has withstood the assault. At another time, from the 
attitudes of the upper firmament was .4stronomy brought down, ani 
arrayed in hostile attitude against the records of our faith, and that 
attack has also proved powerless as the former. Then from the 
mysteries of the human spirit, an attempt has been industriously made 
to educe some discovery of wondrous spell by which to disen- 
chant the world of its confidence in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
From the lecture-rooms of “natomy, the lessons of materialism have 
been inculcated, and for the purpose of putting a mockery on all re- 
ligion, and driving it if possible from the face of the earth. But the 
most singular attempt to graft infidelity on any thing purporting to 
be a science, has been made by those who associate the doctrines of 
Phrenology with their detail of the Christian revelation, as if there 
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were any eartly connexion between the form of the human skull, and the 
truth or falsehood of our religion! The science of theology is made 
a sort of play-ground for all manner of inroads in regard to human 
speculation; but it is not without a peculiar evidence of its Own un- 
assailable position, and beyond the reach of external violence. The 
hammer of the Geologist cannot break that demonstration—the fele- 
scope of the .1stronomer cannot enable us to descry in it any character 
of falsehood—the knife of the Anatomist cannot find the way to the 
alleged rotteness which lies at its core—nor by a dissecting of Meta- 
physics can the Mental Philosopher probe his way to the secret of in- 
sufficiency, and make exposure to the world of the yet unknown 
flaw. All those sciences have cast their missiles at the stately fa- 
bric of our Christian philosophy and erudition, but they have 
dropped harmless and impotent at its base.— Chalmers. 


—_>_—_ 


Good from Evil. 


Ovr strength grows out of our weakness. A great man is always 
willing to be little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, he 
goes to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has a 
chance to learn something; he has been put on his wits, on his man- 
hood; he has gained facts; learns his ignorance; is cured of the in- 
sanity of conceit; has got moderation and real skill. The wise man 
always throws himself on the side of his assailants. It is more his 
interest than it is theirs to find his weak point. ‘The wound cica- 
trizes and falls off from him, like a dead skin, and when they would 
triumph, lo! he has passed on invulnerable. Blame is safer than 
praise. I hate to be defended in a newspaper. As long as all that 
is said, is said against me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But 
as soon as honeyed words of praise are spoken of me, I feel as one 
that lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, every evil to 
which we do not succumb, is a benefactor. As the Sandwich Is- 
Jander believes that the strength and valour of the enemy he kills, 
passes into himself, so we gain the strength of the temptation we 
resist. 

—<—>—_ 


Popery. 


Tue Rev. Spencer Knox in his annals thus describes the influen¢e 
of priestly vindictiveness in Ireland, where it has a full sway upon 
the unhappy beings on whom it falls. The description refers to 
those who had ventured to hear the Scriptures read. 


“The unhappy opponent of priestly influence or tyranny, feels 
and sees himself an isolated man. Branded on the forehead as the 
betrayer of his Church; his threshold uncrossed by neighbour or 
friend; his hearth cheerless, and. unvisited by the former associates 
of his leisure, in evening, holiday, or Sabbath—it requires a firm- 
ness of purpose which few possess to encounter, without shrinking, 
so fiery an ordeal. Fiery in all truth it is. Sickness comes, and 
the minister of religion sternly withholds her consolatory rites; 
child-birth comes,—the innocent offspring of the perhaps obedient 
wife is involved in the penalties of the father’s obstinacy; death 
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comes,—the ¥ flexible ambassador for Christ refuses to the parting 
soul the passport to a better world. Add to these trials, apprehen- 
sions of civil injury, by no means devoid of foundation. His cattle 
perish by strange accidents—the people regard it as the judgment of 
an offended God; his fences are destroyed—no friendly information 
denounces the perpetrator. In field, in high-way, in market, or at 
funeral, cold glances and averted eyes await him. He dares not 
venture from his home after night’s shadows have descended, lest 
her mantle might cover his murderer. Not even his cottage yields 
him protection from outrage or from fears; full well he knows that 
many a fanatic or penitent waits the opportunity to wash away the 
guilt of past crime by some deed of violence against the object of 
priestly anathema.” 

Who does not perceive that this is the same spirit which the reso- 
lutions recited above*, would evoke. Let it prevail, and then neither 
may the message of God nor man, be perused, nor a ballot cast, nor 
any other act of individual responsibility be performed, but accord- 
ing to priestly dictation. Are Americans prepared to bow the neck 


to a yoke like this? 
—=>—_ 


.. +++ This fickle, uncertain, capricious love of the many, which 
a ruler often loses when he seeks, and wins when he shuns it, is a 
thing certainly useless and valueless, if not pernicious, since it al- 
ways involves the inclination to fall into the contrary extreme. 
What is this empty and sentimental exhibition of popular affection? 
It is an illusion—the blunder of demagogy, which only calculates 
for the moment, and fancies it can build permanent institutions on 
what is utterly transient. It is not the love, it is the confidence of 
the people which a prince stands in need of. The assurance that 
he observes their laws and usages, that he respects the rights of pro- 
perty and the freedom of opinion, that he never attempts to intro- 
duce by force innovations or deviations from the established and 
the customary, but only with the consent of those interested; this as- 
surance is the important thing in our monarchy, and perhaps in 
every other.—Rumohr. (Deutsche Denkwurdigkeiten.) 

——— 


The Power of Sin. 


Six, as Newton says, first deceives, and then hardens. In north- 
ern climes travellers are so overcome by cold, as to sink into the 
arms of death without feeling the agonies of dissolution. So it is 
with sin. Read the context: “ Who being past feeling have given 
themselves over to lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness with gree- 
diness.” Beware of trifling with little sins. Some sin themselves 
into stones. We are none of us safe from this, but in the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, ‘ But ye have not so learned Christ.” An 
eminent man seeing one suffer fora heinous crime, “I see myself,” 
said he, ‘in that man but by the grace of God.” Jesus teaches us 
by the Spirit. Our frequent falls ought to lead us to the covenant 
office of the Spirit, by which he teaches his people.-—Reminiscences 
of the Rev. W. Howels. 


* Passed by the Bisiop Hughes’ party, against those Catholics who refused t> 
vote his ticket. 
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The Cause of God and Truth. 


1. That as on the one hand, all that is said in this epistle, to that 
church in general, is not to be applied to every member in particu- 
lar; as that they had received the Spirit through the hearing of faith, 
were all the children of God, and the like; so, on the other hand, it 
is not to be thought that all of them were fallen from grace, but only 
“ whosoever of’? them were “justified by the law,” that is, who 
sought for justification by the works of it; so that they were not the 
same individual persons who fell, to whom the best characters in the 
epistle belong. 

2. The grace from whence they fell was not the grace and favour 
of God in his own heart towards them, nor any grace of God wrought 
in their hearts; but the doctrine of grace, particularly that of justi- 
fication by the grace of God, through the righteousness of Christ, 
which they had formerly professed, but were now going off from it, 
and embracing the doctrine of justification by works. 

IV. To this head of instances of apostacy are referred * the pre- 
dictions of the Scripture concerning persons who should fall away; 
such as, 

1. The words of our Lord, in Matt. xxiv. 12, 13, are thought to 
be, “because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold; 
but he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” Now 
these “ many” are either hypocrites and formal professors, liable to 
be deceived by false teachers, ver. 11, and so not the elect of God, 
who cannot be seduced, ver. 24, and their love is no other than a 
flashy zeal for religion, which in time, through the subtlety of false 
teachers, the corruptions of men, and persecutions of the world, 
abates, waxes cold, and at last disappears, and so no instance of the 
falling away of the saints; or else these “ many” are true believers 
whose love to Christ, though it may “ wax cold” in bad times, yet 
shall not be lost, even as the church at Ephesus “ left,” abated in the 
fervency of, “her first love,’ though she did not lose it; which, 
though a proof of declension, yet not of final and total apostacy. 

2. The words of the apostle Paul, in 1 Tim. iv. 1, are produced 
for the same purpose; “ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the faith ;”’ but this is to be 
understood, not of a falling away from the true grace of God, but of 
a departure from the doctrine of faith; since it follows, “ giving heed 
to seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hy ocri- 
sy, having their conscience seared with a hot iron, forbidding to mar- ° 
«y,and commanding to abstain from meats ;’’ which manifestly point 
at the general “ falling away’’ t from the truths of the gospel, when 
“the man of sin,’ and “son of perdition,”’ the Pope of Rome, was 
“ revealed,”’ 

V. This would be a proper place to consider the instances of Da- 
vid, Solomon, Peter, Demas, and others, who are usually alleged ¢ as 
proofs of the saints’ apostacy; but these are not mentioned by the 
celebrated writer I chiefly attend to. However, I shall just observe, 
that as to David, though, by his fall, his bones were broken, and the 
joy of salvation was gone, yet his salvation was safe and secure; and 
though the graces of the Spirit might lie unexercised by him, yet 

* Whitby, p. 413, 414, 440; ed. 2. 403, 404, 428. 1 2 Thess. ii. 3. 


¢ Vide Act. Synod. p. 252, &c.; Limborch, I. 5, c. 82, p. 712, &e. 
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the Spirit itself was not taken from him, as appears from his own 
words, when most sensible of his case: “ Take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me; restore unto me the joy of thy salvation, and uphold me 
with thy free Spirit.’* As for Solomon, though his backsliding was 
great, and attended with aggravating circumstances, yet it does not 
appear to be total, from some qualifying expressions in the account 
of it;t as that “ his heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as 
was the heart of David his father ;’’ and that he “ went not fully af- 
ter the Lord as did David his father;’’ nor was it final; which is not 
reasonable to suppose of one who was so eminent a type of Christ; 
and besides would be contrary to the premise God made concerning 
him, saying, “[ will be his father, and he shall be my son: If he 
commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with 
the stripes of the children of men; but my mercy shall not depart 
away from him.’’{ Besides, he had repentance for his sins, and the 
book of Ecclesiastes was penned by him in his old age, as an ac- 
knowledgment and retraction of his former follies: and after his 
death, some persons are spoken of with a commendation for * walk- 
ing in the way of David and Solomon.”’§ As for Peter, his fall was 
not total; Christ prayed for him, that his faith failed not; nor fina, 
for he was quickly restored by repentance. And as for Demas, who, 
very probably, was a good man, since he is mentioned with such 
who were so, Col. iv. 14, Philem. ver. 24; what the apostle says of 
him,|| as that he had “ forsaken’’ him, “ having loved this present 
world,” is not sufficient to prove him an apostate, any more than 
Mark’s departure from Paul, and others at Pamphylia; or that too 
much love of the world, which is to be observed in many otherwise 
valuable good men, would prove them to be so; however, these in- 
stances are recorded in Scripture for our admonition; “ that he that 
thiuls he stands,” should “ take heed lest he fall.”’ 


a 
SECTION XLV. 
Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth. 
—1 Tim. ii. 4. 

Turse words are often used to oppose God’s decree of reproba- 
tion,4] and in favour of universal redemption; but with what success 
will be seen when it is observed, 

1. That the sa/vation which God here wills that all men should 
enjoy, is not a mere possibility of salvation for all, nor putting all 
men into a salvable state, nor an offer of salvation to all,** nora 
proposal of sufficient means of it to all in his word; but a real, cer- 
tain, and actual salvation, which he has determined they shall have, 
has provided and secured in the covenant of his grace, sent his Son 
into this world to effect, which is fully effected by him. 

2. That the will of God, that all men should be saved, is not a 
conditional will,tf or will that depends upon the will of man, or any 
thing to be performed by him; for if this was the case, none might 


* Psalm, li. 11, 12. t 1 Kings, xi. 4, 6. } 2 Sam. vii. 14, 15. 

§ 2 Chron. xi. 17. || 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

{ Remonstr. in Coll. Hag. art. ii. p. 134; Act. Synod. circa. art. ii. p. 321, &e.; 
Curcelleus, p. 364; Limborch, p. 332; Whitby, p. 29, 30, 74, 120, 121; ed. 2. 29, 
30, 33, 117, 118. 

** Vorst. in loc. 

tt Ibid. et Amica Collat.cum Piseator, p. &, 13, 28; Curcell. Relig. Christ. Instit. 
l. 6, c. 5, sect. 7, p. 366. 
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be saved; and if any should, salvation would be of “ him that will- 
eth, and of him that runneth,” and not “ of God that showeth mer- 
ey,’ contrary to the express words of Scripture;* but this will of 
God, respecting the salvation of men, is absolute and unconditional, 
and what infallibly secures and produces it: nor is it such a will as 
is distinguishable into antecedent and consequent: with the former 
of which it is said, God wills the salvation of all men, as they are 
his creatures, and the work of his hands; with the latter he wills or 
not wills it, according to their future conduct and behaviour: but the 
will of God, concerning man’s salvation, is one entire, invariable, 
unalterable, and unchangeable will; “ He is in one mind; and who 
ean turn him? and what his soul desireth even that he doth.”+ Nor 
is it merely his will of approbation or complacency, being only ex- 
pressive of what is grateful and well-pleasing to him; but it is his 
ordaining, purposing, and determining will, which is never frus- 
trated, but is always fulfilled. 1 know it is observed by some, that 
it is not said that God will swsa:, salvos facere, save all men, as im- 
plying what he would do; but that he would have all men ewézva, 
salvos fieri, to be saved, as signifying their duty to seek after salva- 
tion, and use all means for the obtaining of it, which, when effected, 
is well-pleasing to him. But the other sense is to be abundantly 
preferred. 

3. That the “all men,” whom God would have to be saved, are 
such whom he would also have “ to come to the knowledge of the 
truth;”’ that is, not a mere nominal, but experimental knowledge of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, as “ the way, the truth, and the life,”’ or 
of the true way of life and salvation by him; and all those whom 
God saves, they are brought by his Spirit and grace to an acquaint- 
ance with these things, which is an act of his sovereign will, and an 
instance of -his distinguishing favour; for “ whilst he hides these 
things from the wise and prudent,” he “reveals them to babes: even 
so, Father,’ says Christ, “for so it seemed good in thy sight.’’t 
Hence, 

4. By “all men” whom God would have to be saved, we are not 
to understand every individual of mankind, since it is not the will 
of God that all men, in this large sense, should be saved; for it is 
his will that some men should be damned, and that very justly, for 
their sins and transgressions; “ungodly men, who were before of 
old ordained to this condemnation ;’’§ and to whom it will be said, 
“go, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” Moreover, if it was the will 
of God that every individual of mankind should be saved, then eve- 
ry one would be saved; “ for who hath resisted his will?’ or ean do 
it? Does he not do * aecording to his will in the armies of hea- 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth?’’|| Nay, does he not 
“ work all things after the counsel of his own will?’ and it is cer- 
tain that all men, in this large sense, are not saved, for some will 
“go away into everlasting punishment,”’ when the “righteous” shall 
go “into life eternal.’*4{ Besides, the same persons God would have 
saved, he would have eome to the “ knowledge of the truth”? but 
this is not his will with respect to every individual of mankind; 
were it his will, he would, no doubt, give to every man the means 
of it, which he has not done, nor does he: for many hundred years 

4 


* Rom. ix. 16. t Job, xxiii, 13. + Matt. xi. 25, 26. § Jude 4, 
I] Rom. ix. 19; Dan. iy, 35; Eph. i, 11. Matt. xxv, 46. 





he “suffered all nations to walk in their own ways,” and overlooked 
“the times of their ignorance. He showed his word unto Jacob, 
his statutes and his judgments unto Israel; he hath not dealt so with 
any nation: and as for his judgments, they have not known them.”* 
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From many to whom the gospel does come, it is hid; some are given 
up to strong delusions to believe a lie, and few are savingly and ex- 
perimentally acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus, 

5. There are indeed ¢ many things urged in favour of this large 
sense of the phrase “all men.”’ As, 

1. The exhortation of the apostle, in ver. 1, that “ supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for al] men.’’ 
But surely by “all men,” is not meant every individual man, that 
has been, is, or shall be, in the world; millions of men are dead and 
gone, for whom prayer is not to be made; many in hell, to whom 
it would be of no service; and many in heaven, who stand in no 
need of it; nor should we pray for such who have sinned * the sin 
unto death.”t Besides, giving of thanks, as well as prayers, were 
to be made for all men; but certainly the apostle’s meaning is not 
that the saints should give thanks for wicked men, and persecutors, 
and particularly for a persecuting Nero; nor for heretics or false 
teachers, such as Hymeneus and Alexander, whom he had delivered 
to Satan; the phrase is therefore to be taken in a limited and re- 
strained sense, for some only, as appears from ver. 2, “ for kings, 
and for all in authority;” that is, for men of the highest, as well as 
of the lowest rank and quality. 

2. This sense is contended for, from the reason given in ver. 5, 
«‘ for there is one God,’ ‘who is the God of all, the common Fa- 
ther and Creator of all men.’ Now, ‘it is said, thus he is the God 
of all men in particular; and so this argument must show, he would 
have all men in particular to be saved.’ To which may be replied, 
that God is the God of all men, as the God of nature and provi- 
dence, but not as the God of grace, or in a covenant way, for then it 
would be no distinguishing favour or happiness to any people, that 
the Lord js their God; he is indeed “ the one God and Father of all, 
who ts above all, and through all, and in you all,’’ meaning believers, 
to whom the apostle writes ;§ “the same Lord is rich unto all,’’ but 
thea it is to them “that call upon him.” 

3. This is argued for from “the one mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus;”’ but it should be observed, that he is 
not said to be the mediator between God and all men, and much less 
every individual man; and since he is expressly called, “the media- 
tor of the new covenant,’’|| he only can be a mediator for those who 
are in that covenant; and it is plain, that he has not performed the 
several branches of his mediatorial office, the oblation of himself on 
the cross, and his intereession in heaven, for every man; and though 
the nature he assumed is common to all men, was endued with the 
best of human affections, and subject to the common law of humani- 
ty; yet, since it was assumed with a peculiar view to the elect of 
God, the seed of Abraham, they share all the peculiar blessings and 
favours arising from the assumption of such a nature. 

4. It is observed that Christ is said, in ver. 6, to “ give himself a 


* Acts xiv. 16, and xvii. 30; Psalm exlvii. 19, 20. 
t Whitby, p. 120, 121; ed. 2. 117, 118, ¢ 1 John v. 16. 
§ Eph. iv, 6; Rom. x, 12, || Heb. xii. 24. 
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ransom for all,’? which is understood of all men in particular; but 
it should be observed also, that this ransom is avrtavrpor vxep navrur, a 
vicarious ransom, substituted in the room and stead of all, whereby 
a full price was paid for all, and plenary satisfaction made for the 
sins of all, which cannot be true of every individual man, for then 
no man could be justly condemned and punished. The sense of 
these words is best understood by what Christ himse!f has said, 
« The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.’’** So the Hebrew word b>, 
all, to which this answers, signifies sometimes many, a multitude ; 
and sometimes only a part of a multitude, as Kimchi ¢ has observed, 
Wherefore, 

It is better by “all men” to understand some of all sorts, as 
Austin ¢ did long ago, and is the sense in which the word 4 is to 
be taken in many places; as in Gen. vil. 14; Matt. iv. 23, 24; Joel 
ii. 28; and is the meaning of it in ver. 1, and well agrees ve the 
matter of fact; since Christ has redeemed some of all nations, some 
out of every kindred, tongue, and people; and God saves and calls 
some of every rank sal quality, as kings and peasants; of every 
state and condition, as rich and poor, bond and free; of every sex, 
male and female; of every age, young and old; and all sorts of sin- 
ners, greater and less, It is< indeed said, that, according to this li- 
mitation and sense of the words, “ God is willing some of all kin- 
dred and people should be saved ;”’ it may more truly and properly 
be said, that God would have all ae to be damned, and that C hrist 
died for none; since they for whom he died are none, according to 
this doctrine, comparatively to the greater number for whom he died 
not. ‘To which I answer, it does not become us to say what might 
be more truly and properly said by God, or an inspired writer, 
However, this is certain, that as there is a “ whole world that lies 
in wickedness,’’|| so there is a world that shall be damned; which 
agrees with w hat the apostle Paul says in so many words, that the 
world shall be condemned; “ We are chastened of the Lord, that we 
should not be condemned or damned with the world.”’4{ Moreover, 
though they for whom Christ died are but few comparatively, yet 
they cannot be said, in a comparative sense, or in any sense at all, to 
be none; and, indeed, when considered by themselves, are a number 
which no man can number, But, 

I rather think that by “all mea” are meant the gentiles, who 
are sometimes ealled the world, the whole world, and every crea. 
ture, Rom. xi. 12,15; 1 John ii. 2; Mark xvi. 15; which is the 
sense, I apprehend, in which it is used in ver. 1, where the apostle ex- 
horts, that “ supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving thanks, 
be made for all men; for kings, and for all in authority 3” which was 
contrary to a notion that obtained among the Jews, of whom there 
were many in the primitive churehes, that they should not pray for 
heathens and heathen magistrates.** ‘The apostle enforces this ex- 
hortation fram the advantage which would aecrue to themselves; 
“that we may lead a peaceable and quiet life, in all godliness and 
honesty ;” besides, says he, “ This is good and acceptable in the sight 


* Matt. xx. 28. + In lib. Shorash, rad. 555. t Enchirid. c. 103 
§ Whitby, p. 114; ed. 2. 111. To the same purpose, Curcelieus, p, 365, and Lim. 
borch, p. 382. 
|) 1 John v, 19, {1 Cor. xi. 32. ** See Lightfoot, vol. i p. 309 
34* 
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of God our Saviour, who will have “all men,”’ gentiles as well as 
Jews, “to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth,’ 
and therefore has sent his ministers to preach the gospel among 
them; and the doctrine of “the grace of God has appeared ’’ to 
these, “all men,” in order to bring them to it; “for there is one 
God of Jews and gentiles, who, by his gospel, has taken out of the 
latter a people for his name and glory; “and there is one mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,’’ who, not like Moses, 
who was the mediator for the Jews only, but is for the gentiles also; 
and is become “ our peace,* that hath made both one, reconciled both 
in one body on the cross; preached peace to them that were afar off, 
and to them that were nigh ; through whom,” as the mediator, “ both 
have an access by one Spirit to the Father; who” also “ gave him- 
self a ransom for all,’’ to redeem the gentiles as well as Jews; which 
was “ to be testified in due time” to them, as it was by the apostle, 
who adds, “ Whereunto I am ordained a preacher and an apostle, (I 
speak the truth in Christ, I lie not,) a teacher of the gentiles in faith 
and verity ;” and then concludes, “I will therefore that men pray 
every where,” and not be confined to the temple for public prayer, 
another Jewish notion and practice, “ lifting up holy hands without 
wrath and doubting.’”? Seeing then there are some Jewish notions 
pointed at in the context, and the whole is adapted to the state and 
case of the gentiles, under the gospel dispensation, there is a good 
deal of reason to conclude that they are designed here; whereby an- 
other principle of the Jews is confuted, which is, that the gentiles 
should receive no benefit by the Messiah when he came; and is the 
true reason of most, if not of all, those universal expressions, re- 
lating to the death of Christ, we meet with in Scripture. 

From the whole, since these words cannot be understood of eve- 
ry individual man, they cannot be thought to militate against God’s 


righteous decree of reprobation, nor to maintain and support univer- 
sal redemption, 


———-—— 


SECTION XLVI. 


For therefore we both labour and suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.—1 Tim. iv. 19. 
Tuese words stand among others, which aret said to contain, in 

express terms, the doctrine of general redemption. But, 

1. If these words represent God, “ as the Saviour of all men,” in 
the sense of a spiritual and eternal salvation, they prove more than 
any, unless Origen and his followers, contend for, namely, a univer- 
sal salvation. ‘To say that Christ is the Saviour of all men, with re- 
spect to the impetration of salvation for them, though not with re- 
spect to the application of it to them all, is a distinction which must, 
in part, make the death of Christ in vain; nor can a mere possibility 
of salvation, nor a conditional one, nor a putting of men into a sal- 
vable state, be intended; for then they that believe, would be only 
in such a precarious and uncertain state; whereas it is certain, that 
“he that believeth shall be saved.’’ Besides, if God is the Saviour 
of all men, in the sense of eternal salvation, then he must be the 
Saviour of unbelievers, contrary to many express passages of Scrip- 
ture; such as John iii. 18, 36; Mark xvi. 16; Rev, xxi. 8. 

* Eph. ii, 14—18, 


t Whitby, of Redemption, p. 113; ed. 2. 111. 
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2, The words are to be understood of providential goodness and 
temporal salvation; which all men have a share in, more or less.— 
God the Father, and not Christ, is here called “ the living God,’ 
who is “the Saviour of all men,” that is, “the preserver of all 
men,’’ who supports them in their being, and supplies them with all 
the necessaries of life, and “ especially them that believe,’ who are 
the particular care of his providence; for though he is good, and 
does “ good to all men,’’ yet more “ especially to the household of 
faith;”? which was the foundation of the apostles’ trust in him, under 
all their labours and reproaches, which attended the preaching of the 
gospel. Which sense of the words is perfectly agreeable both to the 
analogy of faith, and to the context, and is owned by some * who 
are on the other side of the question. 


—<—>— 


SECTION XLVII. ‘ 

For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us, 
that denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly, in this present world.—Tir. ii. 11, 12. 

Tuts scripture also appears among the very many clear and ex- 
press ones,t in which the doctrine of universal redemption is 
thought to be contained. It is} observed, “ That the grace here 
mentioned, is ‘the grace of God, even of that God who ‘ spared not 
his Son, but freely gave him up for us;’ that it is styled » zapes x co. 
enpvos, *Saving grace;’ and that this grace hath appeared to all 
men ;”’ all which is readily granted. The argument formed on these 
observations stands thus: “If the apostles did in their preaching 
tender it (salvation) to all without exception, they either tendered it 
to them, to whom, by God’s intention it did not belong, and so ex- 
ceeded their commission, or else it belongs to all men; and since it 
could only belong to them by virtue of Christ’s passion, it follows, 
that the benefit of his passion must belong to all.””,» What foundation 
there is in the text for such kind of reasonings, will be seen when 
it is considered, 

1. That, by “the grace of God,’’ we are not to understand the 
grace which lies in his own heart, or his free love, favour, and good- 
will to any of the sons of men through Christ; which, though it is 
productive of salvation, and instructive in real piety, yet does not 
appear, nor has it been, nor is it made manifest to all men; neither 
is that grace designed by it, which lies in the hearts of believers, 
being implanted there by the Spirit of God; for though this also - 
brings salvation, er has it strictly connected with it, and powerfully 
influences the lives and conversations of such as are partakers of it; 
yet it neither has appeared to, nor in all men; for all men have not 
faith, nor hope, nor love, nor any other graces of the Spirit: but by 
“the grace of God,’”’ is meant the grace which lies in the gospel. or 
which is the gospel of the grace of God, in which sense it is often 
used; as in Acts xx. 24; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Heb. xii, 15; and is indeed owned 
to be the sense of it here by the learned author § I am concerned 
with, Now, 

2. This doctrine of the grace of God “ bringeth salvation :”’ it 

* Volkelius de vera Relig. |. 2, c.7, p. 10. See also Crellius de Deo, c. 19, p. 133, 


t Whitby, p. 113; ed. 2. 111; Curceileus, p. 359, $ Ibid. p. 122; ed. 2. 119. 
§ Whitby, p. 165; ed. 2. 101. . 
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brings the news of it to the ears of men, in the external ministration 
of it, and brings that itself to the hearts of men, under the powerful 
influences and application of the Spirit of God; and so may be rightly 
called “saving grace,” as being **the power of God unto salvation to 
all them that believe;” though it is not, nor was it designed to be so, 
to all to whom it is externally preached; nor does the text say that 
it brings salvation to all men; and if it did, or if it should be ren- 
dered, as it is by some, “ the grace of God that bringeth salvation to 
all men;’’ to which agrees the Syriac version, 53 nm, “ that quick- 
eneth’’ or “ saveth all;’? so the Arabic; this cannot be understood 
of every individual person, every man and woman; for the gospel 
has not brought salvation to every one, in any sense; not in the ex- 
ternal ministry of it, for there have been multitudes who have never 
so much as heard the outward sound of salvation by Jesus Christ, and 
fewer still who have had an application of it to their souls by the Spirit 
of God: to many to whom it has come, it has been a hidden gospel, 
and “ the savour of death unto death.” 

3. It is indeed said, that this doctrine of the grace of God “ hath 
appeared to all men;” but by ‘all men” cannot be meant every man 
and woman that has been in the world, for it would not be true that 
the grace of God has appeared to all in this sense. ‘The whole Gen- 
tile world, for many hundred years, was in darkness, without the 
light of the gospel; it neither shined upon them, nor in them; in 
the times of the apostles, when the doctrine of the gospel appeared 
the most illustrious, and shone out most extensively, as well as most 
clearly, it reached not every individual person, nor has it in ages 
since, nor does it in ours, no, not in our own nation; nor in this 
great city, where the gospel is most fully preached; for of preachers, 


they are the fewest who preach the doctrine of the grace of God; 


and so of hearers, they are the fewest who attend unto and embrace 
this doctrine; multitudes know nothing of it, are under neither the 
form nor power of it. Since, then, matter of fact stands incontesta- 
bly against this sense of the words, we must look out for another. 
By ‘all men,” therefore, may be meant all sorts of men, men of 
every rank and condition of life, high and low, rich and poor, bond 
and free, masters and servants; which sense of the phrase well agrees 
with the context, in which the apostle charges Titus to “ exhort 
servants to be obedient to their own masters, and to please them 
well in ail things; not answering again, nor purloining, but showing 
all fidelity; that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things,’’ ver. §, 10; and gives this as the reason of all, “ for the 
grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men,”’ 
servants as well as masters; ‘teaching us’? who have believed, 
whether we be masters or servants, of whatsoever state or condition, 
to live a godly and religious life, whilst we are in the world: or by 
‘*all men,’ we may, with Dr. Hammond, understand the Gentiles, 
before the times of the apostles. The gospel was like a candle 
lighted up in one part of the world, in Judea only; but now it shone 
out like the sun in its meridian glory, and appeared to all men, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews; it was no longer confined to “the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,” ‘but “ preached to every creature under heaven;’ 

but though it appeared to all, it was not applied to all, though it shined 
out upon them all, yet not into the hearts of them all; nor is this uni- 
versal appearance of the gospel, in the external ministration of it, any 
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proof of universal redemption, nor was it so designed by the apostle; 
aud it is easy to observe, that when he comes to speak of redemption, 
and the persons redeemed in ver. 14, he makes use of a different form 
of expression: where he says, “who gave himself for us,’’ not ** for 
them,’’* or for “all; that he might redeem us,’’ not “them,” or “all 
men, from all iniquity; and purify unto himself a peculiar,’’ distinet 
“people, zealous of good works.’? The argument above cited, is 
founded on a manifest falsehood, that the apostles tendered the saving 
grace of God to all men, without exception; whereas they tendered it 
to none, but preached the gospel to all, without any distinction of 
persons who came to hear it. ‘The Arminians frequently argue from 
the universal offer of the gospel to a universal redemption; such 
whose ministrations run in the strain of offers and tenders, would do 
well to consider this, and deliver themselves from this argument, who 
oaly are pinched by it. 

4. The doctrine of the grace of God is represented as “ teaching us 
to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godly, in this present world.’”? Observe, the apostle does not 
say, “ teaching them,” all men, to whom it appeared, which is the sad 
mistake of a learned writer;t but “teaching us,’’ to whom it has come, 
not in word only, but in power; and so taught them not only doc- 
trinally, but influentially, both negative and positive holiness; which 
lesson, all who learn will be undoubtedly saved, though not by learn- 
ing this lesson, or doing these things, but by our Lord’s salutary pas- 
sion; to which things they are obliged by the grace of God and suffer- 
ings of Christ; though all men are not obliged by them, of which many 
are ignorant, but by the law of nature; from whence this absurdity 
therefore does not follow, “ that there are some yet, yea, the great- 
est part of Christians, who are not, on the account of this grace ap- 
pearing to them, or of these sufferings, obliged to the performance of 
these uuties.” Since all men are not Christians, and all that are true 
and real Christians Christ suffered for, and the grace of God appears 
to with powerful influences, engaging them to the discharge of these 
things. 


—_— 


SECTION XLVIII. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


Ir is said, “That the Epistle to the Hebrews was manifestly written 
to prevent the apostacy of the believing Jews; and that, as the excel. 
lent Dr. Barrow used to say, it was written against the doctrine of 
perseverance, and that it certainly contains many cogent arguments 
against that doctrine, as is evident from the exhortations, cautions, 
promises, declarations, and threats, to true believers, of whom the 
apostle there speaks; which suppose that they unquestionably might 
fall away, both finally and totally.’’§ 

1. It is very awkwardly expressed, and sounds a little oddly, that 
this epistle should be written to prevent the apostacy of believing 
Jews, and yet written against the doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, 
since all means to prevent apostacy tend to establish and secure per- 
severance, and can never be contrary to the doctrine of it; and among 


* Whitby, p. 122; ed. 2. 119. t Ibid. See also p. 51, 205; ed. 2. 200. 
$ Ibid. p. 123; ed. 2. 120. § Whitby, p. 414—417; ed. 2. 404—406, 405. 
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the means of perseveranee may be reckoned the exhortations, cautions, 
promises, declarations, and threats mentioned, and, therefore, ought 
not to be considered as so many cogent arguments against the doctrine 
of it. Besides, this church of the Hebrews, like other churches, no 
doubt, consisted of real and nominal professors, true believers and 
hypocrites; and, perhaps, with a particular view to the latter, many 
of these exhortations, cautions, promises, and threats are given out; 
and, supposing them to be all true believers, these directions were not 
unseasonable and improper, but very useful to stir them up to duty, 
diligence, care, and watchfulness, since there might be danger of a 
partial, though not of a total and final falling away; and, at most, 
these can only imply a possibility or danger of such a falling, consi- 
dered in themselves, and if left to themselves, through sin, Satan, and 
false teachers, but prove no matter of fact, or furnish out any instance 
of any one true believer that ever did finally and totally fall away. 

2. It seems strange that this epistle should be written against the 
doctrine of perseverance, when there are so many strong proofs of this 
doctrine in it; the author of it represents the unchangeableness of 
God’s counsel, purpose, and promise, respecting the salvation of his 
people, in the strongest light, when he says, “ Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs of promise the immutability 
of his counsel, confirmed it by an oath; that by two immutable things, 
in which it was impossible for God to lie, we might have strong con- 
solation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before 
us;’’* but where would be the immutability of God’s counsel, or the 
strong consolation of the saints, if the heirs of promise could possibly 
perish? In it, also,t Christ is set forth as having, “ by one offering, 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified;” as “able,” and as one 
that will “save to the uttermost, all that come unto God by him;”’ 
as one that “ ever lives to make intercession ” for the saints; and, as 
the “ Captain ” of their “ salvation,’’ who has brought, and will bring, 
“many sons’ safe “to glory,’’ even all the sons of God; for, at the 
great day, he will say, “ Behold, I, and the children which God hath 
given me,’’ which he would not be able to do should any of them be 
lost and perish. The graces of the Spirit are spoken of as sure and 
certain things; “faith ”’ is said to be “the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen;’’ and “hope, as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast;’’{ yea, the apostle says of these 
believing Hebrews,§ as well as of himself, that they had received a 
“kingdom which cannot be moved,” and knew in themselves that 
they had “in heaven a better and a more enduring substanee;”’ that 
they were “ not of them who draw back unto perdition, but of them 
that believe to the saving of the soul:” and that “ the just shall live 
by faith.” He was “ persuaded better things of ” them, “and things 
that accompany salvation,’? when such who were not true believers, 
finally and totally fell away, to whom alone the threats in this epistle 
are directed, From all which it is plain, that this epistle was not 
written against the doctrine of perseverance; nor are the exhortations, 
cautions, promises, and declarations, made to true believers, cogent 
arguments against it, since these were designed as means to promote 
and secure it, and do not in the least imply that any of the true be- 
lievers in this church might, or should, finally and totally fall away. 


* Heb. vi. 17, 18. + Heb. x. 14, and vii. 25, and ii. 10, 13. 
§ Chap. xii. 28, and x. 34, 38, 39, and vi. 9. 


t Heb. xi. 1, and vi. 19. 
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SECTION XLIX. 
That he by the grace of God should taste death for every man.—Hen. ii. 9. 


Tue doctrine of universal redemption* is said to be contained in 
express terms in these words, and it is observedt upon them, that 
“here is no restraint at all, nor any seeming limitation of the compre- 
hensive phrase, ‘he tasted death for every man,’ distributively taken;” 
and that there is something “ which doth seem to strengthen the gene- 
ral intendment of the phrase, for this is said to magnify the grace of 
God, in sending his Son to die for men; now surely the grace of God 
will be more magnified by this general extent of our Saviour’s death, 
than by contracting the intendment of it to a few; for, if the grace of 
God be great in sending his Son to die for a few chosen persons, it 
must be greater in sending him to die for many, and greater still in 
giving him up to die for us all.”” To which I reply; 

1. That the word “ man ”’ is not in the original text; which says not 
that Christ “should taste death, vxep xavros av9penor, for every man,” 
but wep vavros, Which may be taken either collectively, and be ren- 
dered “ for the whole,” that is, for the whole body, the church, Eph. 
iv. 16, for which Christ died, and of which he is the Saviour; or dis- 
tributively, and be translated “for every one,’’ that is, for every one 
of the “sons,” Christ, the Captain of salvation, brings to glory, ver. 10; 
for every one of the “ brethren,” whom he sanctifies, is not ashamed 
to own, and to whom he declares the name of God, ver, 11, 12; for 
every one of the members of the “church,” even the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, whose names are written in heaven, in 
the midst of which he sang praise, ver. 12; for every one of “ the chil- 
dren”’ God has given to him, and for whose sake he took part of flesh 
and blood, ver. 13, 14; and for every one of « the seed of Abraham,” 
taken in a spiritual sense, which are Christ’s, whose nature he as- 
sumed, ver, 16. Moreover, supposing there is a change of number, 
and that Vrsp mavTos is instead of VTEPD AavTwr, * for all,” that is, for all 
men, there is, in the context, a plain restraint and limitation of the 
phrase, to all the sons, the brethren, the members of the church, the 
children, the seed of Abraham, for all whom Christ tasted death, 
that is, he really died, and became the author of eternal salvation 
to them, which does not in the least help the cause of general re- 
demption. 

2, It deserves consideration, whether the words vxep navros yeverras 
§avarov, may not be rightly rendered, “ that he should taste of every 
death.”’ or “ of the whole of death.”’? This hint I have received from 
an authort referred to in the margin. If this reading of the words can 
be established, as I think it may, agreeably to their grammatical con- 
struction, the context, and the analogy of faith, the argument, and 
any colour of or pretence for one from hence, in favour of the univer- 
sal scheme, are entirely removed: should it be objected, that if this 
were the sense of the words, they would have been placed thus, yevon- 
rac vtep xavros Gavarov, and not the verb between the adjective and sub- 
stantive; it may be observed, that there is in the very text itself a 
like position of words, as 72arramevov Brerouey "Incow ; therefore, such 


* Remonstr. in Coll. Hag. art. ii. p. 134, 135; Curcellens, p. 360; Limborch, p. 31°5 
Whitby, p. 143; ed. 2. 111. « + Ibid. p. 123; ed. 2, 120, 
¢ Obadiah How’s Universalist Examined, c. 11, p. 149, 150. 
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an objection would have no weight in it: vp is sometimes put for 
nept, and signifies de, of, instances of which the lexicons themselves 
will furnish us with; and, though the verb yevoua: governs a genitive 
case without a preposition, yet it is well known that the Greek lan- 
guage abounds in pleonasms of this kind. ‘The context also favours 
this sense of the words; for if they be considered in connexion with the 
phrase, “ made a little lower than the angels,” or that other “crowned 
with glory and honour,” they contain a reason for either; for if it should 
be asked, Why was Christ so greatly depressed and humbled in the 
human nature? the answer is ready, that he might be capable of tasting 
ot every death, or of the whole of death; and should it be inquired, 
wherefore he is exalted in such a glorious manner, it may be replied, 
Because he has tasted it; for, as in ver. 10, “the Captain of salvation 
is made perfect through sufferings.” And it is certain, that Christ has 
tasted of every death, or of the whole of death, the law required he 
should, in the room and stead of his people: hence we read of his 
deaths in the plural number, Isa. liii. 9, “« He made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich, rn2, in his deaths;’’* he tasted of the 
death of afflictions, being all his days “a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with griefs;” of a corporal death, being “ put to death in the flesh,” 
in the body or human nature; and of eternal death, or what was equiva- 
lent to it, when his Father hid his face from him, poured out his wrath 
upon him, as the surety of his people, whereby his “ soul”? became 
“ exceedingly sorrowful, even unto death;” he tasted of the whole of 
death, of the agonies, miseries, bitterness, and curse of it, and so has 
delivered his people from the sting of it, and from all the wrath which 
follows upon it. 

3. Whereas it is observed, that the scheme of general redemption 
more magnifies the grace of God than that of particular redemption 
does; the contrary is most true; for surely that scheme of redemption 
which provides for the certain salvation of some, which some are a 
number that no man can number, more magnifies the grace of God, 
than that scheme which provides a precarious, uncertain salvation for 
all, giving only a mere possibility of it, with a probability that all of 
them may perish; leaving multitudes of them without so much as the 
means of salvation, and entirely without the Spirit of God to apply it 
to them; putting them only in a salvable state, so that they may be 
saved if they will; which, if it is effected, must depreciate the grace 
of God and sufferings of Christ, and exalt the power and free will of 
man, The instance of a prince affording an act of grace and indem- 
nity to some rebels, leaving others under condemnation, who would 
assuredly conceive his grace and favour would be greater were it ex- 
tended to them also, and not think it the more magnified for being so 
discriminating, is not to the purpose; for the prince’s grace is not to be 
judged of by the conceptions of such rebels, who are justly left under 
condemnation; and whatever they think of it, it is certain, that those 
who are comprehended in the act of grace, look upon their prince’s 
favour to be the greater for being so discriminating, seeing they were 
equally guilty with such who are left out. The grace of God is mag- 
nified, not so much by the number of persons on whom it is conferred, 
as by the sovereignty of it, the circumstances of the persons interested 
in it, and the manner in which it is bestowed. 


* Vide R. Sol. Jarchi in loc, 
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Reply to the Memorial of 2. Whyte and others, by Synod’s Committee. 


Ir is seldom the lot of the church to enjoy both purity and peace 
at the same time. In pursuing the one, she generally, for a time at 
least, loses the other. If her peace be broken by contention for 
the truth of Christ, she has a compensation in the value of the mat- 
ter contended for, but when it is broken by contention for personal 
standing, the breach may be great without a compensating quality 
in the matter in dispute. A contest of the latter description now 
agitates the Associate Church. It is well known that a number of 
persons, formerly members of the Associate Presbyteries of Cam- 
bridge and Albany, have fallen under censure by those Presbyteries 
respectively, on charges of immorality and disorderly con duet, and 
that these censures have been confirmed by Synod so far as she was 
calied to act on them. The immmoralities of one man gave origin to 
all these unhappy events. When he fell under censure, several 
other persons on his account involved themselves in erimes and dis- 
orderly conduct, which brought them also under censure. ‘They 
generally refused trial in their own presbyteries, on the ground of 
alleged partiality, ‘and avowed their confidence in the justice and 
integrity of Synod. That court decided against them by large ma- 
joritie s, and now they reproach her as well as the presbyteries with 
partiality and injustice. They assume to themselves the right not 
only of private, but of public final judgment in their own case, and 
renounce the authority of the courts of Christ’s house which are ap- 
pointed to exercise discipline for the church's purity and defence, 
and to decide between coutending parties. They addressed a me- 
morial to the Associate Synod in May 1841, and published it as an 
appeal to the public, and especially to the members of the Associate 
@hurch. The original causes between them and the courts which cen- 
sured them, were not any of the doctrines or principles of our profes- 
sion, but immoralities charged on them, the relevancy of which, they 
have never ventured openly to deny. Their memorial, therefore, 
as far as those original matters are concerned, is a call on the public 
to judge on the evidence of the facts alleged against them. Of 
course they profess to give a fair view of the cases in question, and 
a sufficient ground for a judicious and correct decision by the people; 
yet truth requires us to say that difficult as this task must be to the 
people on the fairest representation of such cases, it is rendered im-- 
possible on the grounds given by the memorialists, as they grossly 
misrepresent facts, and even rules of disci ripline, and give their own 
false inferences and conjectures as matters of historic truth. Such 
measures may subserve the purposes of a party, but they cannot 
promote either peace or holiness. ‘They are calculated to perplex 
the serious, mislead the unwary, alienate the affections of brethren. 
promote schisms, and to bring divine ordinances into contempt, and 
religion into reproach. It is not supposed that a reply will change 
the ‘minds or the measures of the memorialists, they already know 
the facts in question, and have had time for reflection aad repentance, 
nor that it will immediately heal the wounds of the charch, but since 
the cases in dispute have been dragged before the public and mis- 
represented, the church courts should defend themselves from unjust 
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aspersions, disabuse the minds of those who have not had opportunity 
of knowledge, and endeavour to check the progress of schism. 

Although the original causes in question were relevant charges 
against individuals of immorality and disorderly conduct, yet the 
memorialists, to give importance to their cause before the public, 
assume that they are contending for the principles of our profession, 
and take up several things which occurred in the progress of their 
trials which they charge as violations of the established principles 
and rules of the Associate Church. They charge the courts of which 
they complain, with avowing and acting on a principle directly op- 
posed to protestant doctrine, with practically renouncing established 
rules of discipline, with acting in a spirit at war with the gospel, and 
with doing injustice to individuals who were prosecuted. ‘T’o esta- 
blish these charges, they set out with their specifications by quoting 
from the minutes of Synod of 1837, p. 78, a preamble to a resolution 
then adopted, and they characterize it as claiming a regard to the 
authority of church courts superior to that which we owe to the au- 
thority of the word of God, and as precisely according with the Po- 
pish doctrine that the church is the catholic judge from whose de- 
cisions no appeal is allowed to the dead letter of scripture. This is 
a heavy charge, and made unequivocally and without qualification. 
Surely candour required a careful examination of that decision of 
Synod before such a charge was ventured. The whole resolution, of 
which the memorialists quote but a part, is as follows: “ Due subor- 
dination to the authority of church courts requires any of their com- 
munion, and especially any of their own members who may be under 
sentence of guilt, and who may feel themselves aggrieved by said 
sentence, to yield a present submission, and in the mean time to scek 
redress by such means as are in accordance with such subordination. 
Resolved, therefore, that Mr. Stark be called to an account for his 
continuing to preach in defiance of the sentence of last session, finding 
him guilty of certain charges contained in a reference from the Pres- 
bytery of Albany, and suspending him from the exercise of the mi- 
uistry.”? The resolution itself, part of which the memorialists lett 
out, shows the limitations which the Synod intended in the'r pream- 
ble; it shows that they expressed the doctrine of the preamble in ap- 
plication to Mr. Stark’s case, which was, that he, under censure, was 
claiming fellowship with the church, and applying for redress to the 
court to which. by that claim and that application, he still professed 
subjection; and that they required only such submission in the mean 
time, as was consistent with his application for redress. Therefore, 
they required only that he should submit to privation of his privi- 
leges according to the sentence, and not to confess his guilt while 
‘hey allowed his application for a review, and this is the doctrine of 
the preamble. Now who but the memorialists has discovered in the 
Synod’s resolution any peculiar principle of popery, or a claim of 
regard to the decisions of church courts superior to that which we 
owe to the word of God? We believe the memorialists them- 
selves would be startled at an application of their own doctrine in an 
inferior court, and would willingly come back for the time, at least, 
to this vilified doctrine of the Synod. Suppose a member of one of 
their congrezations found guilty in session, and suspended from com- 
munion, should appeal to Presbytery, and while the appeal was 
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pending, a dispensation of the supper should occur, and the appellant 
should insist on his privilege of communion in the mean time, and 
argue thus: “ My conscience and the word of God tell me that I ain 
innocent; your suspending me is claiming a regard for your de- 
cisions superior to that w hich I owe to the word of God, and is the 
very senee of popery;”? would they yield and give him the privi- 
lege which he demands, or acknow ledge the truth of his argument? 
Would they not say, submit to the suspension till the case is issued on 
other judgment than your own, in another court than your conscience? 
This is coming back precisely to the Synod’s doctrine in the vilified 
resolution. This, too, is the universal practice in church sessions, 
and was it ever before counted popery? And if this bea sound 
principle in application to a private church wera or even an el- 
der, why not also in application to a minister? Surely it applies 
equally to the minister as to the others, except on the popish doe- 
trine of the peculiar privileges of the clergy. But though this view 
of the subject alone might justify the Synod’s resolution, yet as the 
memorialists misrepresent its spirit and meaning, and by their mis- 
representations endeavour to pervert the minds of the people, and 
aim a deadly stab at all church discipline, we shall examine it more 
critically. And beeause they set a high value on this resolution as 
furnishing them with their heaviest charge against the Synod, and 
with an apparent justification of the steps they have taken, they 
will be unwilling to admit any explanation which would rescue it 
from their grasp; and, moreover, the subject itself is important: it is 
therefore hoped that the reader will excuse any prolixity that may 
be necessary to make the matter plain. In order to this we shall 
distinctly define the doctrine of the resoluticn. Accordingly, we 
observe,— 

1. The question answered by this resolution is not, whether a per- 
son censured, and still claiming fellowship with the church, but ne- 
glecting to ask redress by an appeal or a petition for a review, 
should submit to the sentence or not. In sucha ease, indeed, sub- 
mission to the whole sentence is required, But the resolution does 
not refer to such a case, but to one in which an appeal, or a petition 
for a review is offered 

The doctrine of the resolution is not, that a person censured, 
but claiming fellowship and asking a review, should, in the mean 
time, submit to the whole sen'ence. This is the main point at issue. 
To submit to the whole sentence, would be to acknowledge the truth. 
of the fact charged, the guilt found, and as a profession of repentance 
to receive the censure without an appeal. Now to require all this 
on the part of the court, and yet allow a review, which the resolu- 
tion supposes to be allowed, and even an open denial of guilt as 
necessarily implied, and always expressed in asking areview, would 
he perfectly absurd and self-contradictory. But the memorialists 
insist that all this absurdity is ema h in the resolution, as appears 
by their saying in condemnation of j t, that “ present submission 
would, in thousands of instances, have saved the martyrs from tor- 
tures and from death.’”’ The submission which would have ob- 
tained such a release was generally a full and final submission. 
Again, on the same view they say, that the “ doctrine ”’ of the reso- 
lution “ precisely accords with the doctrine of him who opposeth 
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and exalteth himself above all that is called God.’’? Now, to accord 
precisely, or at all, with the doctrine of the church of Rome on ec- 
clesiastical authority, it must be a full and absolute submission; that 
is, the person censured must confess the fact charged, the guilt of it, 
submit to the punishment decreed, and apply for no review, or re- 
versal. Thus, the memorialists, to have an apparent ground for 
their charge, found it necessary to attach a meaning to the resolu- 
tion which is contrary to its plainest tenor, and its terms. The 
words in which it is couched indeed, are not so guarded as to pre- 
vent the possibility of misconstruction, if the imputation of absur- 
dities be allowed. But common sense rules of discipline, and ordi- 
nary practice require under a petition for a review, till it be issued, 
not a submi.sion to the whole sentence, but submission to the cen- 
sure as far as it is a privation of privileges. ‘This is ordinarily 
called submission, and this was evidently the submission intended 
in the resolution, because it supposes an application for redress under 
a denial of guilt, 

3. The doctrine of the resolution is not, that a person unjustly 
judged guilty and censured should acknowledge sin, or submit to 
any censure necessarily implying a confession of guilt. This he 
should never do; and the resolution neither expresses nor implies 
any such thing. It refers to a stage of the business in which a pro- 
test, an express denial of guilt is allowed under an appeal or a pe- 
tition for a review. ‘Therefore it means only a submission to priva- 
tion of privileges till redress is obtained, or all means used in vain. 

4. The doctrine is not, that a person under an unjust sentence, 
raving used all Jawful means for redress in vain, may not, in any 
case, withdraw from the fellowship of the church which censures 
him, and form a new organization. The memorialists confidently 
allege that this resolution directly denies the right to do so in any 
case, and that it condemns the fathers of the secession in doing it. 
Yet it says nothing at all on that point; it leaves the doctrine of the 
Associate Church on that subject untouched, as it speaks only of a 
prior stage of proceeding, a stage in which the person censured is 
claiming fellowship, and pursuing a review of his case in order to it, 
instead of withdrawing and forming a new organization. What the 
person should do after his review is issued against him, it leaves en- 
tirely out of view as not belonging to the ease in hand. But,— 

5. The doctrine of the resolution is this, if a person feels himself 
aggrieved by a sentence of a church court against him, and still 
claims fellowship with them, and pursues a review of his case by 
appeal or petition, he should submit to the privation of privileges 
which the sentence requires while his appeal or petition is pending. 
That this is its meaning precisely, appears plainly from what is 
already advanced. The memorialists, however, with an air of un- 
consciousness of mistake, take the word “ submission”’ in the reso- 
lution as signifying a full submission to the whole sentence, and 
only in this self-contradictory sense can it answer their purpose. 
But unless the reader will distinetly apprehend the Synod’s mean- 
ing of the word, his mind must be confused on the subject, and al- 
most of necessity err. We therefore repeat, that by “ submission ”’ 
in this resolution the Synod intended only a submission to the pri- 
vation of privileges which the sentence requires while the petition 
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for a review is pending: And that this is so, because a full submis- 
sion is to submit without an appeal, and by a confession of guilt; 
but the terms of the resolution suppose an appeal to be allowed, and 
that the court by allowing the appeal, allow, in the mean time, the 
utter denial of guilt. It therefore means only, in the circumstances 
supposed, a submission to privation of privileges. Now the doc- 
trine of the resolution, as thus explained and stated, we are bound in 
truth to maintain, It is agreeable to the word of God; it is neither 
popish nor tyrannical, nor is it contrary to the example of the apos- 
tles, the approved example of the first seceders, nor to the doctrine 
of the Confession of Faith, as pretended by the memorialists. And 
though this is the doctrine of common sense as well as of the word 
of God, and the commonly received doctrine of the Associate Church, 
and of all Presbyterian churches, yet we believe the memorialists 
do oppose it, because it directly condemns their conduct; and there- 
fore some arguments should be offered in support of it. In doing 
this, in order to avoid confusion of ideas, it should be observed, that 
the case of a righteous sentence, whatever the person censured may 
say or think of it, is not in question at present. We trust our op- 
ponents will agree with us, that in such a case, the court should in- 
sist on their sentence, and the accused ought to submit. The only 
case in question now is, if the person censured be innocent, should 
he submit to the privation of his privileges which the sentence re- 
quires while he is pursuing a review? We take the affirmative, and 
offer in support of it, the following considerations,— 

1. Seripture doctrines, rules, and examples establish the doctrine 
which we are maintaining. As perhaps the greater part of the de- 
cisions recorded in holy scripture with approbation were made under 
divine inspiration, there was the less occasion for records directly 
on the case before us; yet still we are not without instances of them, 
and the most direct instruction in holy scripture on the discipline 
of the church maintains our position. For example, Matt. xviii. 17, 
“If he neglect to hear the church, let him be to thee as a heathen 
man and a publican.”” “ To thee”’ signifies not only to the person 
accusing, but to all the people, and to the court which passes the 
sentence. It is true this text supposes the decision to be correct, 
Yet observe, the judgment on the case is committed, not to the ac- 
cused, but to the church in her court; and it is necessarily committed 
to fallible men who may err. Now in case they err, what is to be 
done? Is their decision to be set aside by themselves while they , 
believe they are correct, and the decision of the accused in his own 
case be adopted? And if this is to be done, who is appointed to 
teach them when and in what cases to do it? Is it the accused him- 
self? If so, why was the judgment committed to the court? And 
if it must be reversed on the judgment of the accused, why should 
not this reversal be reversed on the judgment of the accuser? On 
this principle the appointment of courts of judgment was utterly use- 
less; and there is no human umpire between contending parties, 
But it is evident that on the judgment of the court, according to this 
text, the accused, if found guilty, even though innocent, must be 
treated by the accuser, the people, and the court, as guiltv, by his 
exclusion from church privileges—must be held “as a heathen man 
and a publican,” and consequently, he must submit to be so treated 
35* 
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by those who hold him condemned, 2 Thess. iii. 14, with many 
other passages will sustain the same views. We shall also adduce 
the ease of the leper, and the laws of leprosy in support of our doc- 
trine. In the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus, verses 4, 5, 6, 21, 23, 
&e., the reader will find that on evidence of leprosy though not yet 
decisive, the priest was to shut the person up for a time; but on 
farther evidence finding that it had not been leprosy at all, he was 
to pronounce him elean. On this observe, here was a public human 
tribunal, and rules adapted to its weakness; and here was a case of 
disease which excluded the person aflected with it from church pri- 
vileges; and while the case was pending, though he was really free 
from the disease, he must suffer the privation which was adjudged 
to it. The judgment was not left to himself, but to the priest, and 
by his judgment the suspected person and the people must abide. 
Now the case of the leper not only bears an analogy to the ease in 
question, it is precisely its parallel; yea, it is the very case itself; 
because the leper was an emblem of the sinner, and the treatment 
was a direction how to treat the sinner. Under this view, let it be 
farther observed, that in the case of the leper, grounds of suspecting 
the existence of leprosy, when laid before the priest, were sufficient 
reasons for exclusion from privileges in the church till the matter 
was decided according to law; so a charge of guilt requiring a trial, 
and still more, a decision of a church court finding the person guilty, 
are sufficient reasons for excluding the accused from ehureh privi- 
Jeges till his innocence be manifested, or till the charge be found not 
proved, ‘The probation of the leper might be for a longer or a shorter 
lime, but that time he must suffer privation, and so with the accused 
before a chureh court. This case shows too, that the priest was not 
censurable for mistake of facts while following the prescribed rules, 
and neither is a church court while following the divine law of evi- 
dence, though they may be led by the evidence thus obtained to 
mistake the case; and that the priest would have been guilty of un- 
faithfulness, of disobedience to the divine law, and of injury to the 
‘hurch, had he granted church privileges to the leper under such 
specified symptonis of leprosy, and before he was proved to be clean; 
and so would a church court, if they would allow the accused, who 
has been judged guilty, to enjoy his privileges on his own judgment, 
while they see no reason to reverse the decision. While this pas- 
sage is before us, we will take an oceasion to notice that it is tri- 
umphantly asked by some, * Will Christ approve of a decision which 
condemns the innocent in any case?” We ask in turn, would or 
would not Christ approve the decision of the priest shutting up the 
supposed leper according to law, even while he was clean? And 
would not Christ have condemned the priest, if contrary to law, he 
had allowed the supposed leper his privileges? And, aecordingly, 
we might ask, will Christ condemn a church court if they err in 
matter of facet while following strictly the divine law of evidence? 
or will he approve, if, contrary to the evidence obtained according 
to the divine law, and which they are bound to believe, they aequit 
the aceused on his own statements, or allow him privileges in the 
chureh, even though he may know himseif innocent. It is not in 
our way to discuss this point; but we may remark before we leave 
it, that there is sophistry implied in the question which supposes 
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that in no case will Christ approve the court finding, or the decision 
which finds the innocent to be guilty? Itis one thing for Christ 
himself to judge a person, and another to appoint rules by which his 
courts shall judge, and to approve of their conformity to these. 

Again, to support our position under the resolution of Synod by 
scripture e xample, we adduce the judgment of the governor of Judah, 
recorded, Ezra ii. 61—63, in the case of some persons claiming to 
be priests. ‘“ Therefore were they, as polluted, put from the priest- 
hood. And the Tirshatha said unto them, that they should not eat 
out of the most holy things, till there stood up a priest with urim 
and with thummim.” ‘These persons were by this decision deprived 
of their office and its privileges, while it was admitted that their case 
was doubtful, and even with the admission that the priest with urim 
and with thummim, might prove their right to the office. And 
surely the governor was bound to maintain his decision, and they to 
submit to it, even if these persons had a just claim to their privileges, 
and by some means had known it, while they could not allege them 
as legal proof. ‘These proofs from holy scripture may suffice. 

The principle of the resolution is reasonable, and the contrary, 
of course unreasonable. That a man charged, found guilty, and cen- 
sured by the proper tribunal, should claim and take his privileges in 
sacred ordinances, is to set aside the judgment of the court on his own 


judgment or will,—it is to impose himself on the fellowship of the 


church contrary to their judgment—to subject the majority, not only 
of the court, but of the people for whom the court is authorized to 


judge, to the judgment or will of the individual, in the mean time, 


and to compel those who believe him guilty, either to withdraw 
from privileges themselves on his account till the matter be finally 
issued, or to partake to the disquietude of their conscience—and it 
is to take privileges which belong only to those who are approved, 

while the charge against him is undeci ded by any but himself. For 
a person to claim and take, on his own judgment or will, the privi- 
leges of any society contrary to the decisions of the constituted au- 
thorities of that society, is to destroy all order and government in 
it, and to reduce all to anarehy and confusion. Ifa man should, on 
the ground of his consciousness of innocence, exercise his privileges 
which are forbidden by the church court, while he is pursuing a re- 
view of his case, would not the same ground justify and require him 
to pursue the same course when the review is issued against him? 
The court reviewing is fallible, as well as the one which gave the 
first decision; and their decision does not alter the merits of the case. 
If he was innocent before, he is innocent still of the same charge. If 
consciousness of innocence justified his disobedience before, it does 
so still. On these principles, what government can there be in the 
church? and, moreover, what actual guilt or evidence of guilt can be 
a sufficient ground for relieving the church of the fellowship of a 
member, seeing he ean still plead innocence; and seeing, on the prin- 
ciples of the memorialists, the rule of action in the case is not evi- 
dence of guilt, but actual guilt, not the decision of a fallible, but of 
an infallible tribunal, not the decision of a church court, but the de- 
cision of the conscience of the accused, and not even the decision of 
his conscience, but his profession of innocence. It is reasonable that 
disputes between parties in society should be decided by other judg- 
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ment than their own. Civil society recognises this principle; com- 
mon sense, and even necessity dictate it. Christ has interposed his 
authority in the church according to this principle by appointing go- 
vernment and authority in it. And if it be reasonable that courts 
be appointed to judge, it is as reasonable that they have authority 
and power to enforce their decisions by penalties agreeable to their 
constitutions. But it is utterly unreasonable that a man should dis- 
obey the decision of a church court, and claim communion with 
them at the same time. We hold it as a sound principle, that if 
duty binds a man to disobey a church court, it binds him to with- 
draw from their communion. ‘This was the course adopted by the 
apostles when forbidden by the council to preach the gospel of Christ, 
and it was the course adopted by Luther and the first seceders. 

3. This temporary submission, whether it be till the appeal be 
issued, or till Providence gives sufficient light for the attainment of 
redress, is no violation of a good conscience. A mere privation may 
be an injury, a cause of suffering, but not a wound to the conscience. 
If there be any guilt in depriving a man of his privileges, the guilt 
is in those who do it, and not in hii» who suffers it. The apostles 
never complained that their imprisonment wounded their conscience. 
If it be said conscience binds us to discharge our duties; and sub- 
mission to a sentence forbidding us to discharge these, wounds our 
conscience, we reply,—There are some duties which are to be done 
at all times, such as to fear God, to love him, to believe in him and 
in his word, and some which are to be done under all circumstances 
when the occasion calls for them, such as a profession of our faith: 
if a sentence of a court forbid these duties, the conscience cannot 
submit. But the submission required in the Synod’s resolution does 
not refer to these, because it allows appeal and protest; and, there- 
fore, a profession of faith, and that exercise of all accompanying 
graces. But there are some duties which are to be done only under 
certain circumstances, such as official duties which are obligatory 
only under regular and lawful qualifications for office; “ No man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.”’ Heb. v. 4: So also 1 Tim. iii, 10: or participation in the 
seals of the covenant, which is not obligatory under legal disqualifi- 
cations for it. ‘There were certain men who were defiled by the 
dead body of a man, that they could not keep the passover on that 
day,” &c., Num, ix. 6—11. So also, Matt. v. 23, 24. If these du- 
ties be forbidden by the sentence, submission cannot wound a good 
conscience while these disqualifications remain. And this is the class 
of duties intended in the resolution, because it supposes an appeal for 
the removal of such disqualifications. 

4. The doctrine of Synod’s resolution as stated above is no novel 
doctrine in the Associate Church, or in the purest protestant churches. 
To show this we shall refer to Turretine, whose approved ortho- 
doxy, and thorough opposition to the church of Rome is well known. 
In treating of the holy scripture, Quest. xx. sec. 32, he is con- 
demning the doctrine of the infallibility and supremacy of ecclesias- 
tical courts, and of their decisions; yet, to guard against an error on 
the other hand, he says, “In the external court of the church, any 
private person whatever is bound to submit himself to the synodical 
decisions, unless he means to be excommunicated, and such judg- 
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ment ought to prev il for the preservation of order, peace and ortho- 
doxy, that the attempts 0 f innovators may be restrained.”? Turre- 
tine here distinguishes between the external court of the church, and 
the infcrna! court of the conscience, and maintains that while a liberty 
is granted to the conse sience for private j! idgment, yet this does not 
release the p erson opposed to the decision from the obligation of it 
with regard to his fellowship with the church. ‘Turretine frequently 
speaks to the same o irpose, as on the Church, Quest. xi. see. 39, 
and Quest. xx. sec. -t. Again, the S\ nod of Dort, in their history 
of the events which led on to their meeting, as given by Scott, p. 68 
say, in speaking of the remonstrants, “ If they should account them- 
selves aggrieved by the judgment of such a Synod, it would always 
be entire and lawful to appeal from this national toa general ce yuneil; 
provided, only, that in the mean time they obeyed the judgment of 
national Synod.”? We know not whether the drawer of the Synod’s 
resolution had this expression of the Synod of Dort in his e ve, but 
if he had, a e could si a: have extracted its substance more accu- 
rately. gain, Dr. Anderson, in his Alexander and Rufus, p. 196, 
says, maar priv ate ant | personal causes, which concern us in our indi- 
vidu ' capac ity only, while there is no imposition on the conscience, 
we are to submit to the sente nees of church judicatures; or at least 
to acquiesce in those which are in the last resort, even though 
we do not see the equity of them. For when we have used the 
means of divine appointment for obtaining the redress of private 
and personal grievances without success, we are then to sacrifice our 
own matters to the peace of the church.” We may also adduce 
the doctrine of the General Assembly Presbyterian church in the 
United States on this point, as found in their Book of Discipline, p. 
414: “Ifasentence froma superior court, or excommunication from 
church privileges, or of deposition from office, be the sentence ap- 
pealed from, it shall be considered as in force until the appeal shall 
be issued.’?’ While on this head, we would refer again to the ordi- 
nary and acknowledged practice of the Associate and other Presby- 
terian churches in their inferior courts. If a member of a congre- 
gation be censured even unjustly, and appeal to the Presbytery, it 
is the universal practice to continue the privation of his privileges 
till his appeal be issued. Has the church ever suspected that this 
course was tyrannical or Popish? And if it be just in the case of 
the private church member, or even of an elder, how is it unjust in 
the case of the minister? If it be protestantism while applied to the 
private member or elder, how does it become Popish when applied 
to the minister? The above authorities, while many more might 
be quoted, may suffice to show that the doctrine which we are main- 
taining, the doctrine of the Synod’s resolution, is no nove'ty in the 
Associate nor in any approv ed Protestant church. ‘They also show 
that, while the memorialists falsely charge the Synod w ith departing 
from the principles of their profession, wand running into Popery, 
they are theusctves, under the cloak of zeal against Popery, leaving 
their profession and running into independency and latitudinarianism 
of the wildest character, maintaining principles which subvert all 
order, government and discipline in the church. 

The memorialists, however, argue against the resolution of Synod 
as though it were in direct opposition to the example of the apostles 
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in refusing submission to the council, and in direct opposition to the 
example of the fathers of the secession, to the Confession of Faith, 
and to ordination vows. But in this argument they attribute to 
that resolution what, we have shown, it does not contain, It speaks 
of one thing, and > Sane ‘xamples and documents refer to another 
very different. The resolution of Synod, we have seen, maintains 
that the person who is censured, but still claims church fellowship, 
and is pursuing a review of his case, should, in the mean time, till 
the review be issued, submit to that privation of his privileges which 
the sentence requires; but the examples quoted refer to cases of se- 
paration from a corrupt communion when means of redress had 
failed; and to separation on grounds entirely different from those on 
Which the memorialists were censured, And as the memorialists 
not only in their memorial but elsewhere, deal much in a compa- 
rison of their case with those of the apostles and of the fathers of the 
secession, and by boldly assuming a similarity between them, though 
they never show wherein it lies, they deceive some and perplex 
others, it may be proper in leaving the Synod’s resolution to offer 
a few remarks on this point. It is not only admitted but contended 
for by the Associate Church, that according to the example and the 


doctrines of the apostles, of the first reformers from popery, and of 


the fathers of the secession, persons censured unjustly, not only may 
but they are in duty bound, in some cases, but only in some, to disobey 
decisions of church courts, to renounce their fellowship and au- 
thority, and to organize a separate communion, Now it is certainly 
an important point to ascertain in what cases all this should be done. 
And to dissipate the mists raised on the subject by the memorialists, 
we observe,— 

1. A separate ecclesiastical communion should not be organized 
for matters of personal standing or character, or of private concerns; 
Because, (1. ) According to the doctrine of the Testimony, Part iii. 
Art. 8, see. 5, we should not “ oppose any decisions of the courts of 
Christ, unless we are fully persuaded in our own minds, that his 
truth and cause would suffer by our silence.”? Observe, the opposition 
must be given for the cause of Christ, and not for our own personal 
concerns, according to our profession. (2.) Because a separate com- 
munion has no tendency to rescue a man’s character who is under 
a charge and sentence, If he be innocent, this step will not prove it: 
it will rather tend to prove his guilt, as one left to himself under im- 
penitence and ungodliness, who would rend the church of Christ, 
for sake of himself and his personal gratification. Christ has not ap- 
pointed such a step as the means of bringing a man’s righteousness 
to light. (3.) Christ did not erect a church in the world, and give 
her ordinances, for the purpose of calling the people to communion 
with one another in the faith of a man’s good character, and in sus- 
taining his name and standing by their adherence to him; but for 
the purpose of promoting his own honour, his cause, the knowledge 
of his name, and the salvation of souls. (4.) Wherefore the sepa- 
rate organization of a church communion for sake of a man’s stand- 
ing and charaeter, is a prostitution of the church, of divine ordi- 
nances, and of the communion of the members to base and low pur- 
poses, and is a profanation of Christ’s name. (5.) However dear a 
man’s character is, and ought to be to him, and however sacred it 
should be esteemed by all in their intercourse with one another, the 
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rending of the body of Christ by separate communions is too high a 
price for it, (6.) Nota single example approved by the protestant 
church can be found of such a ground of separate organization. None 
will pretend that the apostles separated on such a ground; and the 
Associate Church will not say that Luther, Calvin, or the fathers of 
the secession formed their new erections on such a ground. Every 
separate erection on such a ground has been and is condemned by 
the Associate Church, and by all orderly protestant churches. Be- 
sides, it is perhaps always those who were censured jystly that have 
done so. And this we might readily expect, since pride of standing, 
irreverence for Christ’s institutions, and light impressions of the 
evil of sin are necessary in order to such a step: and so it has been 
found that those who have taken such steps, have generally evaded 
trial under one pretext or another, have cast contempt on those 
courts which they acknowledged as courts of Christ till their charges 
were tabled, or they were too proud to confess before the proper 
tribunals the crimes which they could not deny. But,— 

2, A separate communion may and ought to be organized when 
such organization becomes necessary for sake of maintaining the 
cause of God, his truths, laws, or ordinances: as when a church 
court condemns some truth or law of Christ, and perseveres in this 
till all due means of reformation have proved fruitless; or when we 
are forbidden to preach, or maintain the truth, or to observe the or- 
dinances of Christ under a sentence condemning those truths or or- 
dinances; and when, consequently, the testimony for the cause of 
God in these matters will be buried unless we maintain it. God 
is then calling us to discharge our duty as witnesses for him, by 
disobeying men in commands which are contrary to his, Agreeable 
to this is the doctrine of our testimony. art ili. Art. 8, sec. 5, We 
should “ not oppose any decision of the courts of Christ, unless we 
are fully persuaded in our own minds that his tru‘h and cause would 
suffer by our silence.’’? That is, the cause of Christ, and not our per- 
sonal cause, must be the ground of a separate church communion, 
Now it is evident that this was precisely the principle on which the 
apostles acted in disobeying the council. The council of the Jews 
condemned Jesus Christ and his gospel. Means had been long used 
for their reformation; but they persevered in their course and for- 
bade the apostles to teach in the name of Jesus. Their authority 
was excercised directly in opposition to that of Jesus Christ. The 
apostles had no alternative left but to obey God and disobey them, 
or to obey them and disobey God. And if they had ceased to 
preach the gospel, it must be utterly suppressed, as there were no 
others to do it. The cases of Luther, and of the first seceders were 
of the same nature; they acted on precisely the same principle with 
the apostles, and therefore, we approve of their separation. This 
is the doctrine of the Associate Synod, which they did not infringe 
by the resolution complained of, and which they still hold notwith- 
standing the doleful elegy pronounced by the memorialists, that this 
“has been the doctrine of the Associate Church in times past,’? im- 
plying that it is now their doctrine no more. But though it is our 
duty to erect a separate communion, when the courts from which 
we separate are suppressing or undermining the cause of Christ, yet 
we ought not to do it rashly even Jn this case. This the testimony 
of the Associate Church maintains; Part. iii. Art. 1, sec, 2:— Such 
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evils, (viz., errors, disorder, and neglect of discipline,) entering into 
a chureh, do, by no means, warrant us instantly to forsake it, and 
form ourselves into a new church state. It is our duty first to la- 
bour as the Lord gives us ability and opportunity, for a reformation 
of abuses; and in this we eught to be patient as well as earnest.” 
Thus, the doctrine of the Associate Church is, that a separate com- 
munion is not to be erected for personal causes, but only for the 
cause of Christ, and before we do erect it, even for that holy and 
precious cause, we ought first to use patient endeavours for a refor- 
mation. And this accords with the examples of the apostles, the re- 
formers and our first seceders, How then can the memorialists 
avail themselves of this doctrine for their justification? or wherein is 
their case parallel with that of the apostles, or of the fathers of the 
secession, with which they so frequently and confidently compare it? 
‘Two cases may possess some points of likeness, and yet be radically 
dissimilar, and directly opposite. To hold them as parallels then, 
and the one to be a justification of the other, betrays either weak- 
ness or criminal duplicity. Let us examine the pretensions of the 
memorialists on this point, We believe it will not be denied 
that the charges on which they were found guilty and censured were 
relevant; the things charged were immoralities and disorderly con- 
duct deserving censure: but the apostles and the fathers of the se- 
eession were not charged with immoralities as the grounds ef the 
censures which they disobeyed. The apostles and the fathers of the 
secession admitted the facts with which they were charged, but de- 
nied the relevaney,* and held the council and the court to be guilty 
of condemning the cause of Christ in censuring them on such charges; 
the memorialists cannot hold the courts of which they complain 
guilty of condemning the cause of Christ in censuring them on the 
charges laid against them, they can only hold them guilty of mis- 
taking the facts in the case. Therefore the former disobeyed the 
courts that they might maintain the cause of Christ: the latter diso- 
bey in order to maintain their own standing. ‘The former were for- 
bidden to preach, for sake of the doctrines which they taught: the 
latter were forbidden to preach indeed, not for sake of the doctrines 


* By the relevancy of a charge is meant, that the thing charged is censurable, or 
that it is condemned by the word of God: and by the thing charged we do not mean 
merely the thing contained in the formal charge which the accuser may make, as 
he may form a charge by way of inference from the facts which he alleges which 
would itself be relevant, and yet not be supported by them; but we mean the words 
or deeds of the accused which are specified as the grounds of charge. The ques- 
tion of relevancy is whether these things specified are censurable. A dispute on 
the relevancy of a thing charged is a dispute whether the word of God condemns 
it or not, a dispute about the doctrines and laws of Christ. If, therefore, a court err 
on the relevancy of a charge, they err respecting the doctrines and laws of Christ, 
respecting the matters of their profession. Itis by error on this point that churches 
become corrupt, and apostatize; and while they remain sound on this point, though 
they may sometimes mistake the facts in the exercise of discipline, they maintain 
the principles of divine truth. !t was by an error on the point of relevancy that the 
Jewish council condemned the apostles, and that the courts of the Church of Scot- 
land condemned the first seceders, and therefore, we count them corrupt and apos- 
tate. An error in proof of fact in the exercise of discipline, is quite a different 
thing. The most pure and upright court may err on this point and do injury to 
individual persons, while at the same time they are faithfully maintaining a holy 
profession. It was on this point that Joshua, Phinehas and the people with them, 
erred when they charged the two tribes and a half with erecting an_ idolatrous 
aliar, Josh. xxii. 10—3t. They did not err on the point of relevancy, the thing 
charged was censurable, but they erred in the fact alleged. And it is evident that 
wile in this error, they were still faithful in the cause of God. 
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which they had professed, but for immoralities, for unworthiness of 
personal character. The former saw, by the sentence condemning 
them, that the cause of Christ, for which they were contending, 
would be buried if they did not continue their ministry; the latter 
had no evidence whatever that the courts by condemning their im- 
moralities were ceasing to maintain any part of the testimony of 
Jesus which they had maintained before. The former were willing 
to stand their trial and plead their cause whatever they thought of 
the courts which tried them, as long as they claimed fellowship with 
them: the latter generally endeavoured to evade trial under some 
pretext, but were found guilty by the rules which, by their profes- 
sion, they had agreed to maintain. The former, in resolving to dis- 
obey, resolved to separate; the latter claimed the privilege of com- 
munion while they disobeyed. The former separated for matters of 
relevancy, for the cause of God, for matters of conscience; the latter 
disobeyed, and at length have separated, not for the cause of God, 
but for personal causes, for their own character and standing. The 
former appealed to the church and the world respecting the doctrine 
and laws of God, things which the people had opportunity of knowing, 
independent of the assertions of the appellants, and of judging judi- 
ciously; the latter appealed on matters of fact respecting their charac- 
ter and conduct, calling the people to judge on matters of which they 
had not legal and competent knowledge. The former appealed on 
matters of faith in which the glory of God and the people’s duty and 
interest were deeply concerned; the latter on their own personal 
concerns. ‘The former called the people to associate with them for 
enjoying and maintaining God's cause; the latter called the people 
to associate with them in maintaining their personal causes. The 
former called the people to communion with them in the truths, laws 
and ordinances of God; the latter called them to communion with 
them in their personal causes, as the special object of their separate 
organization. These considerations show that there is an essential 
difference between the cases of the apostles and the fathers of the se- 
cession, and the case of the memorialists, and that these cannot, from 
the conduct of the former, justify their own; nor from the deeds of 
the courts condemning the former, condemn the presbyteries or 
Synod of which they complain. It is true, the memorialists charge 
the courts condemning them, with embracing an error, and with vi- 
olating rules of discipline; but yet they plead their personal inno- 
cence as the grounds of disobedience, and those charges unfounded as * 
they are, they have taken up, not as the original causes of disobedi- 
dience, but as a screen from the charges laid against them. 

Before we leave the first specification in the memorial, we should 
notice the charge, that the resolution of Synod, in question, contra- 
dicts the doctrine of the Confession of Faith, Chap. xx. sec. 2, which 
says, “God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free 
from the doctrines and commandments of men which are in any 
thing contrary to his word, or beside it, in matters of faith or wor- 
ship. So that to believe such doctrines, or to obey such command- 
ments out of conscience, is to betray true liberty of conscience; and 
the requiring of an implicit faith, and an absolute and blind obedi- 
ence, is to destroy liberty of conscience, and reason also.”’ It will 
be unnecessary to examine this pdssage minutely. The reader will 
see that this, and the resolution of Synod are on very different sub- 
jects. The Confession is here speaking only of matters of fuith or 
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worship, and is carefully guarding against any thing else; it is there- 
fore not speaking of deeds of church courts finding a person guilty 
of a relevant charge, which is the object of the Sy nod’s resolution, 

It forbids the imposition of false doctrines, and human modes of 
worship on the conscience, and the believing of any doctrines, or the 
obeying of any commands of worship on the mere authority of the 
church court; but it says nothing about privation of privilege while 
the case is pending, nor claims any privilege for the accused in the 
communion of the church while he is under censure and disobedient, 

Which is the subject of the Synod’s resolution. If indeed the blind- 
ness of the person censured be such that he cannot see a plain law 
of necessary order and of the word of God, must we suppose that 
the Confession of Faith here requires the court, contrary te the 
Synod’s resolution, to pervert necessary order, recede from their 
decision made and held on firm conviction of its rectitude, impliciily 
believe the accused to be innocent, and blindly obey his demands? 
But if the memorialists had looked into the fourth section of the 
same chapter of the Confession, they would have found a caution 
against the perversion of the passage which they quoted, directly to 
the purpose in hand, and in favour of the resolution of Synod: It is 
this, “ They who, upon pretence of Christian liberty, shall oppose 
any lawful power, or the lawtul exercise of it, whether it be civil or 
ecclesiastical, resist the ordinance of God.’? And the Westminster 
divines support this doctrine by a quotation from 1 Pet. ii. 16, “ As 
free, and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, ‘but as 
the servants of God. Either the institution of church government 
and dise ipline must be utterly useless, and even a solemn farce, or 
there must be some authority on the part of church courts, and some 
obligation to obedience and ‘submission on the part of those who are 
censured. There must be a medium between implicit faith and blind 
obedience on the one hand, and the absolute guidance of our own 
judgment and will, in our relations to the church, on the other. 
The authority of the church must consist with liberty of conscience; 
and liberty of conscience must be held consistently with the autho- 
rity which Christ has given to his church; The one must not be 
held to the annihilation of the other. It is universally true, that we 
misunderstand or misrepresent a truth, when we hold it in contra- 
diction to, or annihilation of another; and to do so tends strongly 
to the general corruption of the church, to mislead the ignorant, and 
to promote schism; and he that does it shows either want of dis- 
cernment, or vicious intentions. 

The large quotations from the Religious Monitor, which the me- 
morialists ascribe to Dr. Beveridge, might also have been spared, as 
well as that from the Confession of Faith, and on similar principles. 
Dr. Beveridge is there defending the first seceders, not as disobeying 
church courts on matters of personal character, as the memorialists 
would have us believe by their comparison of the cases, but on mat- 
ters belonging to the truth and law of God. And to show that he 
maintains the very sentiments which we have advanced, and did not, 
even by inadvertence, while directing his main attention to another 
point, run into a contrary doctrine, it is sufficient to select one sen- 
tence from the quotation itself, namely: “ We may submit to de- 
cisions which are merely against us, though we think them injurious, 
but when decisions are against the truth, we must obey G God and not 
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man.”’ Many of Dr. Beveridge’s words, in the quotation given by 
the memorialists, would, indee d, directly favour their cause, if they 
have liberty to transfer them from his subject to theirs, as they have 
done. And this wescee is a favourite resort with them. We do not 
notice this quotation merely to defend Dr. Beveridge, but to show 
the facility with which the memorialists pervert any document 
which they handle, to serve their own purpose. 


——_— 


Reverence for the Bible. 


Castine away the fear of being accounted superstitious, cultivate 
the habit of looking at the Bible with respect and reverence. Open it 
with a kind of solemn pleasure; for God is there, in all his great- 
ness, and holiness, and love. Read it with thankfulness—for it is a 
grant to you under the hand of God, and it is sealed to you by the 
blood of Christ; and the grant secures to you, if you be an humble 
believer, forgiveness, and sanctification, and victory, and heaven. 
It secures to you “all things,’’ for “you are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.”” When good old bishop Latimer was led to the stake, he 
took the Bible with him. He clung to it with holy affection. It 
had pointed out to hima Saviour; it had taught him how to live 
with comfort; it was now to teach him how to die in triumph. 
There is scarcely a page in the Bible which does not show more of 
God than all the wonders of creation. 


—— > 


PanroLoey; or, A Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge; pro- 
posing a Classification of all its Branches, and Il}lustrating their 
History, Relations, Uses, and Objects: with a Synopsis of their 
Leading Facts and Principles; and a Select Catalogue of Books 
on all Subjects, suitable for a Cabinet Library: ‘The whole de- 
signed as a Guide to Study for advanced Students, in Colleges, 
Academies, and Schools; and a Popular Directory in Literature, 
Science andthe Arts. By Rosw. tL Park, A. M., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the University of Pennsylv «> 
nia, and Mem. Am. Phil. Society, Philadelphia: Hogan and 
Thompson, 30 North Fourth Street. 1841. pp. 587, Svo. 


It is seldom we notice books of a merely literary character; and it 
is equally seldom that we meet with a work like that the title of 
which stands at the head of this article. Nothing like a review will 
he altempted; a very brief notice is all that time and the state of our 
pages will permit; and all, indeed, that is necessary. The Book is 
sui generis, original both in conception and execution; displays skill, 
industry, and research, beyond any thing of modern production on 
this side the Atlantic, which we have seen, except the Classical 
works of Professor Anthon, to which, in its appropriate sphere, it is 
not inferior. It answers fully to its title page; and while it leads us 
up to the very fountains of Human Knowledge, it lifts the veil which 
obscures its grand outlines from the great mass of mankind. It 
teaches what knowledge is, leads us to the plage of its concealment, 
and directs how it may be obtained. And though strietly a learned 
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production it is happily adapted to those whose circumstances 
prevent them from making literary pursuits the business of life. The 
friends of American literature should not permit the well-directed 


labour, which this work must necessarily have cost, to go unre- 
warded. 
——=—>>— 


Hinderances to Prayer. 


Wickuirre, in his day, complained of the following “ Twelve 
Lettings to Prayer.”’ The knowledge of these is not less important 
now than in the days of the proto-reformer. 

1. The first hinderance is, the sins of him who prayeth. Ac- 
cording to that in Isaiah, “ When ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear you, for your hands are full of blood.”’ 

2. The second is, doubting. As saith the apostle James, “let 
a man ask in faith, nothing doubting.” 

3. The third hinderance is, when a man asketh not that which 
ought to be. Asin Matt. xx., it is said, “ Ye know not what ye 
ask.”” And in James, “Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss.”’ 

4, The fourth is the unworthiness of them for whom we pray. 
Thus God in Jeremiah, saith, “ Pray not for this people—for I will 
not hear thee.” 

5. The fifth hinderance is, the multitude of evil thoughts. Thus 
Abram (Gen. xv.) drove away the birds; that is, he that prayeth 
shall drive away evil thoughts. 

6. The sixth is, despising of God’s law. In Prov. xxviii. 9, God 
saith, “ Him that turneth away his ear from hearing the law of God, 
even his prayer shall be an abomination.” 

7. The seventh, is hardness of soul. And thisin two ways. First, 
in Proverbs xxi. it is said, “If a man stopped his ear at the cry of 
the poor, he shall cry and shall not be heard.” The second is, 
when one has trespassed, and we refuse to forgive him. As Christ 
says, ‘when ye stand to pray, forgive ye, if ye have any thing 
against any man. ... that if ye forgive not to men, neither shall 
your Father forgive your sins.” 

8. The eighth letting is, the increasing of sin. David saith to 
God, “ They that draw themselves from thee shall perish.” In 
James iv. it is said, “ Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to 
you.” He nigheth to God that ceaseth of evil work. 

9. The ninth is suggestions of the devil, that withdraw many men 
from prayer. 

10. The tenth is littleness of desire. Augustine saith, “ God 
keepeth that thing from thee which he will not give soon to thee, 
that thou learn to desire great things.” 

11. The eleventh letting is, the impatience of him that asketh. 
Saul asked counsel of the Lord, (1 Sam. xxviii.,) and he answered 
not Saul. ‘And Saul said, Seek ye to me a woman that hath an 
unclean spirit.”’ 

12. The twelfth is, the default of perseverance in prayer. Christ 
saith, ‘If a man continue knocking at the gate, the Friend, (that is, 
God) shall rise and give him as many loaves as he mindeth, Au- 
gustine saith, “ If prayer is not removed, be thou secure that mercy 
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is not removed.” But here take heed that prayer stand most in 
good living—that prayer with mouth accord with the deed—and so 
continue, and thou shalt receive. Therefore Christ saith in Luke 
xxiii., “It behooveth to pray ever, and cease not.’”?” And Augus- 
tine saith, “ As long as thou hast holy desire, and livest after God's 
law in charity, thou prayest ever weil.”’ 


—_>-- 


Advantages of Creeds—. Fact. 


A friend has called our attention to a fact which has interested us 
much, It is that the Old South Church in this city, in the early 
periods of its history, adopted the Cambridge platform as the faith 
and constitution of that church, requiring every minister, who should 
he settled over the church, to subscribe it as one of the conditions 
of his settlement. A shorter form of the same creed was prepared, 
to be used on the reception of persons admitted tothe church. But 
no one was received who was opposed to any thing in the platform. 
Then another fact to be placed alongside of this, is, that of all the 
congregational churches of this city, at the commencement of this 
century, the Old South was the only one that did not yield to the 
sweeping desolation of Unitarianism; and this is now the mother of 
all our Boston churches, It is true, this is but a single fact, but it 
isa very important one. What might have been the state of Boston 
if this church had also gone by the board, we cannot tell? and that 
the preservation of this church was owing to her rigid requirement 
of subscription to that creed, embracing as it did church constitution 
as well as sound doctrine, it might be too much to affirm positively. 
But that this was one of the means of preservation, we have not a 
doubt. The fact that creeds are not an absolute and sure defence 
against heresy, is no argument against their use, since they furnish 
important aids in keeping it out. 

There is a sort of creature which will get through, or jump over 
the most perfect creeds, either of human or divine construction, It 
pretends to take the creed “for substance of doctrine,” and lauds it for 
being on the whole “a most excellent compend of Christian doc- 
trine,” and then exercises its liberty to receive or reject what it will 
of it; and no creeds can have meshes so fine, as to keep out such 
creatures. Besides, the elements of heresy are invisible, and are 
distributed by the spirit of the power of the air working in the hearts 
of the children of disobedience. And sometimes whole churches at 
once, are drawn away so that none are left to enforce the conditions 
of creeds, and covenants, and restore purity. Yet to say that creeds 
are not all-sufficient, is not to say that they do not subserve impor- 
tant purposes.—.Vew England Puritan, 


—<>— 


Spirit of Contradiction. 


Amone literary men the gift of bearing to be contradicted is, gene- 
rally speaking, possessed only by the dead. I will not go so far as 
to assert that, for the sake of possessing it, we ought to wish ourselves 
dead, for that isa price at which perhaps even higher perfections 
would be too rs a purchase. I will only say that it would be 
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well if living authors would learn to be externally somewhat dead. 
The time will come when they must leave behind them a posterity 
who will sever every thing accidental from their reputation, and 
will be withheld by no reverence from laughing at their faults. Why 
can they not learn to endure by anticipation this posterity which 


every now and then reveals itself, heedless whether they think it 
envious or unmannerly ?—Lessing. 


Theatres.—The Theatre is styled a school of Morals;—its patrons, 
professors, and pupils exhibit very bad specimens of its success. 


—_ 


Lines writlen by a Lady, 


As an excuse for her zeal in the cause of Temperance, and addressed 
to a friend who told her that she ‘* was almost a monomaniac on 
the subject of alcoholic drinks.” 


Go feel what I have felt, Go to thy Mother’s side, 
Go, bear what I have borne— And her crushed spirit cheer, 
Sink 'neath the blow a father dealt, Thine own deep anguish hide, 
And the cold proud world’s scorn— Wipe from her cheek the tear— 
Thus struggle on from year to year, Mark her dimm’'d eye, her furrow’d brow, 
Thy sole relief the scalding tear. The gray that streaks her dark hair now, 


Her toil-worn frame, her trembling limb, 
And trace the ruin back to him 

Whose plighted faith in early youth 
Promis'd eternal love and truth— 


Go, weep as I have wept, 
O'er a loved father’s fall, 
See every cherished promise swept, 
Youth's sweetness turned to gall, 
Hope's faded flowers strewed all 
That led me up to woman's day. 


But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
the way his promise in the deadly cup, 
And led her down from love and light, 


Go, kneel as I have knelt From all that made her pathway bright, 
Implore beseech and pra bits And chain’d her there,’mid want and strife, 
Strive the besotted heart to melt That Jowly thing—a Drunkard's Wife! 
The downward course to stay— And stamped on childhood s brow so mild, 
Be cast, with bitter curse, aside, That withering blight—a Drunkard's 
Thy prayers burlesqu’'d, thy tears defied. Child! 
Go, stand where I have stood, Go, hear, see and fee] and know 
And see the strong man bow All that my soul hath felt or known— 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, Then look upon the wine cup’s glow, 
And cold and livid brow; See if its brightness can atone, 
Go, catch his wand'ring glance, and see Think if its flavour you would try, 
There, mirror’d his soul's misery. If all proclaim’d—* 'Tis drink and die” 
Go, hear what I have heard, Tell me [ hate the bow!! 


The sobs of sad despair, 
As memory, feeling’s fount hath stirr'd, { loathe, abhor—my very soul 

And its revealings there With strong disgust is stirr'd 
Have told him what he might have been; Whene’er I see, or hear, or tell, 
Had he the drunkard’s fate foreseen. Of this dark beverage of hell! 


Hate is a feeble word— 


— 


The Wine Question. 


We insert some strictures to-day on the new and expensive periodi- 
cal, by Mr. Delavan, the first number of which has been issued. We 
have received and examined the first number of the Enquirer, and 
we have only to say that the perusal of Mr. Delavan’s Letters and 
the mass of correspondence appended, has only strengthened our dis- 
like of the enterprise in which he is now engaged. It can subserve 
no good and it may possibly result in infinite mischief. Our feel- 
ings have seldom felt a greater shock than while reading some of this 
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correspondence. When a man pretends to participate in the Lord’s 
Supper and for years refuses to put his lips to the cup, and another 
boasts that he has suffered the wine only to touch the external lip, 
from which he speedily wipes it, we ask what kind of Christians are 
these, and we tremble when such profanation of the sacred institution 
is commended. Infidels must scoff at the idea of omnipotent grace 
if it cannot protect a man from drunkenness while attending to one 
of the holiest rites of religion. —Presbyterian. 


Pierpont’s Temperance Lecture. 


Mr. Pierpont delivered a temperance lectyre at Cabottville, the 
other evening, and said as he had been accused),f bearing down rather 
heavily on the venders of intoxicating drink:, he proposed on that 
occasion to volunteer his services to the injured individuals afore- 
said, as counsel and advocate. He then went on (as the Chronicle 
informs us) to state the various pleas which men mike to excuse their 
continuance in the traffic; and, seriatim, one by one, o answer them. 
The last plea which he put and answered was the lticrnsE, Yes, 
said the speaker, you have a license—and that is your plea. Well, 
my friend, if that is your plea, I would adjure you to kezy it—lock 
it up among your choicest jewels—guard it as the apple of tine eye 
—and when you die, and are laid in your coffin, be sure that this 
precious document is placed within your cold and clammy fingers, 
so that, when you are called upon to confront the souls of your vic- 
tims before your God, you may be ready to file in your plea of jus- 
tification, and boldly to lay down your license on the bar of the 
Judge. Yes, my friend, keep it—you will ¢hen want your license, 
signed by the commissioners of Hampden, and endorsed by the select- 
men of Springfield. 


—= 


The People had a Mind to Work. 


Tue walls of Jerusalem were lying prostrate, and its gates burned 
with fire, when Nehemiah, under a divine impulse, explored the 
ruins, and made preparation to repair the desolation. He appealed 
to the people, he aroused them from their stupor, he inspired them 
with the hopes of better days, engaged them heartily in the work; 
and in less than two months the defences of Jerusalem were com-_ 
pleted, and from degradation and contempt she arose; in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, to honour and security. And how was all 
this accomplished? The answer is brief; “The people had a mind 
to work;’’ and each one having his separate duty assigned him, he 
devoted himself to its performance, until the whole was completed, 
In this case, the maxim was realized, “ many hands make quick 
work,”? It must have been an interesting sight to see so many peo- 
ple harmoniously engaged in rescuing Sion from the contempt and 
derision of surrounding foes; and great must have been the surprise 
of their enemies, to find that the humbled and broken-hearted pec- 
ple, whom they had been accustomed to trample on with impunity, 
were so suddenly fired with a new spirit, which was carrying them 
forward to the most desirable success. 
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Now it appears clear to us, that the secret.of their success lay in 
the unity and zeal of their efforts. They were united to a man in 
prosecuting their work, and there was not a sluggish and unin- 
terested workman among them. Night and day, and through all! 
weathers, they plyed their tools, and they not only contributed their 
Motiv y, but their personal labours to repair the breaches of the holy 
city. Tie people, responding to the exhortation of Nehemiah, not 
only said, “Let us rise up and build,” but “ they strengthened their 
hands for this good work.” They knew it was a religious work, 
that it would »e acceptable to God, and therefore, although they had 
not half the ligit.which is enjoyed in the present day, they set them- 
selves about it in ernest. “ The people had a mind to work.” 

We wish we had tle whole-hearted zeal of the good Nehemiah, 
to stir up the people t. work for the Lord. We could very easily 
show greater desoktions than the burning of gates, and the over- 
throwing of wall. “ Jerusalem (still) lieth waste;” there are deso- 
lations all aroun! her! Alas! how great are the moral wastes! 
Wherever we titn our eyes, we see multitudes of our fellow-men 
taken captive by Satan at his pleasure. Millions living in sin and 
impenitence, und posting to hell! Fearful thought! The destrue- 
tion of all tae cities in the world is not so terrible as the perdition 
of a single soul, and yet there are millions without God, and without 
hope in the world. Their case is traly pitiable, for they are on the 
verge of destruction, and yet do not know or understand that there 
isa Saviour! And yet it would seem that their case excites com. 
paratively little sympathy, and few are ardently and untiringly en- 
gaged for their relief. Oh! if Christians only had a mind to work, 
there would soon be little cause to complain; for if the comparatively 
few inhabitants of Jerusalem, by devoting all their energies without 
intermission to the work, could in two months reconstruct the massy 
walls of the city, what might not soon be accomplished in repairing the 
waste places of Zion, if all who name the name of Christ had a mind 
to work? ‘There is not one Christian in a hundred, perhaps not in a 
thousand, who shows a zeal like these Jews. It is humbling to think 
how few who enter the church are of any real service there. Per- 
haps it never could be said yet of any one congregation of professing 
Christians, much less of the whole mass of Christians in the world, 
that with one heart and soul they engaged in the work of the Lord. 
One gives a little money now and again, another offers up an ocea- 
sional prayer for the world’s salvation, and another gives a little of 
his time to assist in keeping in motion the benevolent machinery; 
but where are those who love the Lord their God with all their 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, who give up all to follow 
Christ, and who count not their own lives dear to them in obeying 
his commandments? 

As the Lord has encouraged his church to expect blessings in pro- 
portion to their efforts, it is not to be doubted that if “the people 
had a mind to work,’’ an immediate impression would be made on 
the kingdom of Satan. Suppose every Christian in the world should 
be found daily entreating the Lord, with strong cries and tears, for 
the prosperity of Zion; and suppose every Christian at the same 
time should be found bringing forward their purses and limiting 
their benefactions only by the extent of the demand; and suppose in 
addition, every Christian should, without reserve, offer himself for 
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any station in this work to which the Lord might assign him; sup- 
pose, we say, all this should be found in every Christian, would 
there be in a year one spot on the dark surface of the globe, which 
would not have the opportunity of hearing the gospel? The re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions would no longer complain, “ there 
is not one missionary where there should be a hundred, and it is 
difficult to obtain the means to transport and sustain the few who do 
offer.”? No; every ship would be freighted with salvation, and the 
whole world would soon be brought under the light, if not under the 
saving influence of the gospel of Christ. Oh! if the people, the 
Christian people, the people who profess to be chosen out of the 
world, and to be influenced by the Spirit of Christ, the people, who 
say they have devoted themselves as a living sacrifice to the Lord, 
the people, whose reasonable service it is to be engaged with their 
whole soul in the blessed work of the Lord; if this people, bought 
with a price themselves, and sympathizing with perishing millions 
around them, had a mind to work, and would devote themselves 
to it in their respective spheres, and according to their several ability, 
the jubilee of heaven over repenting sinners would be without ces- 
sation,—without a pause!— Belfast Covenanter. 


<= 


Love to Zion an Evidence of a Gracious State. 


No surer sign of translation from death to life, than a sincere and 
faithful respect to the good and prosperous estate of God’s church. 
Whereupon it is noted in a story, both as a worthy act, and asa 
testimony of a religious heart, that of one Terentius, a captain under 
the Emperor Valens, who, having done some special service for 
which the emperor thought him worthy of a recompense, and being 
thereupon willed by him to demand what he would, presented this 
petition, that the true Christians might have the liberty of a church 
by themselves, wherein to worship God apart from the Arians, 
whose heresy had then spread itself exceedingly. The emperor, 
reading his supplication, was displeased much, tore it in pieces, and 
threw it away. ‘Terentius modestly gathered up the pieces again, 
professing to him that if he could not be heard in God’s cause, he 
would make no suit for his own profit. This act, I say, of his is 
noted as an argument of much piety, as indeed well it might; for 
who, among many now-a-days, that had such an offer made him by 
a potent king, would not rather ask some great office, or some state, 
of command, or some estate? A man to prefer the good of God’s 
church before all concernments of his own,—when will our days af- 
ford his peer? And surely as this in him was an evidence of holy 
and zealous disposition, so the contrary amongst us generally isa 
token that there is but little truth of religion amongst men, Alas! 
what is for the most part less regarded than the case and cause of 
Zion? As in the days of Haggai, men were careful for themselves 
to dwell in ceiled houses, but could let (chap. i. 4,) the house of God 
lie waste, so now we are mostly so disposed, that so our garners 
may be full and abounding with divers sorts,—so that our sheep 
may bring forth thousands and tens of thousands in our streets, our 
oxen strong to labour, no invasion nor crying out in our towns,—so 
that peace be within our borders, and we be satisfied with the flour 
of wheat, we are indifferent for the business of religion. 1 am per- 
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suaded, there is no one sin for which God hath a greater controversy 
with the land than this, that the maims, and wants, and hazards of 
His poor church amongst us are so little taken to heart. ‘The ruins 
and breaches of Zion we can behold with a regardless eye. Let us 
not think ourselves to have the affections of God’s children, wheu 
we can see the house of God to sustain any loss, or to be in hazard 
of waste, without any remorse. I beseech you, that we may con- 
sider how far we be engaged in this fault; and let us learn by David 
here to make the business and the estate of Zion one chief part of 
our care, and one special matter which, in all our prayers, we will 
specially remember unto God.—Sam. Hieron, 1617. David’s 
Penitential Psalm Opened; 28th Lecture, on verse 18, 


a 


Baptism of Converts in Caffrelaid. 
(Extract of a Letter from Rev. H. Calderwood, July 6, 1841.) 


Own the first Sabbath of June, I had the very great happiness of 
baptizing fifteen adult Caffres, and six children. We had a special 
service for the interesting occasion of so many Caffres being received 
at once. The assembly was unusually large. 1 publicly questioned 
the candidates on all the fundamental and practical doctrines of the 
gospel. ‘The answers were most satisfactory. The impression was 
deep and solemn in no ordinary degree. We felt as though the 
Lord were indeed with us. The attention of the most careless was 
completely secured. Hearts the most hardened and full of enmity 
to the cause of Christ, and which perhaps never before experienced 
one solemn impression, appeared for a little to bow before the ma- 
jesty of the truth as it is in Jesus. I cannot but believe that the im- 
pressions of that day will remain on many a heart. O may the dew 
of the eternal Spirit descend on the precious seed of the kingdom 
then sown in much weakness, but under a deep conviction that the 
Lord would cause it to grow! Macomo was much affected. I 
asked him what his heart said, when he saw so many of his people 
casting in their lot with the people of God. He said, his “heart 
condemned him,—it was his guilty forgetfulness that prevented him 
standing among them.” 

We have just had our missionary meeting; and all present seemed 
to feel it to be a refreshing and encouraging season, We had up- 
wards of three hundred children present. Between thirty and forty 
of them were Hottentot children, all the rest Caffres. Mrs. C. gave 
each of them a piece of bread, and a little of what the Dutch very 
significantly call fea-water. The young gentry appeared to ap- 
prove of this plan very much, and the schools have been well at- 
tended since. We have collected during the past year, and at our 
meeting, £21. This is a far greater sum than any one could have 
expected. Considering our circumstances, it is quite an extraordi- 
nary effort; and I am now fully satisfied that this effort has done a 
great deal of good to the minds of the people. They get by it new 
objects of thought and conversation, and profitable desires spring up 
in their hearts, and it expands and elevates their minds, as well as 
benefits their hearts, to feel that they are acting in unison with the 
whole family of God throughout the earth. 

One of the Caffres, whom I have just baptized, made a very beau- 
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tiful and appropriate speech; amongst other things, he said, “ Our 
teacher tells us, and it is true, the service of the mouth is nothing; 
we must lift up our hearts to God; we must give our hearts to him. 
Heaven is a place where we do not go with our feet, (meaning we 
cannot go there and be with God in our bodies,) we go with our 
souls, and are in heaven with our hearts, Now we lay down our 
money here; the money is like a thing that has power, by which 
God works to send his word to all nations. Now, with our money, 
we must lay down our hearts; we must stoop, be humble before 
God. The word of God has power; it does great things. There 
are Englishmen; there are Hottentots; here am I, a Caffre, and we 
are all one, and seek one thing, by the word of God.’’ 

A Hottentot, one of my elders, uttered one beautiful and impor- 
tant idea; he said, “ When children work for their parents, they do 
not lose by it. They work for themselves at the same time. They 
get a share of it. Itis the same with us. If we try to send the 
gospel to all men, we work for a good Father; he does not, he will 
never let us work for nothing.’’ Let all members of all churches 
feel these truths and act upon them, and we shall not require any 
more extraordinary efforts to make up deficiencies in the funds. 


3 


Anticipated sorrows are harder to bear than real ones, because 
Christ does not support us under them. In every slough we may 
see the footsteps of Christ’s flock who have gone before us. 


—— 


Illustration of Scripture. 


Tue anecdote given below, is from the researches of the Rev. J. 
Hartley, formerly a missionary in the Mediterranean. 
John x.5; “The sheep hear his voice, and he calleth his own sheep by name,” &c. 


I have met with a scriptural illustration which interests me. 
Having had my attention directed last night to the above words, I 
asked my man if it were usual in Greece to give names to the sheep. 
He informed me that it was; and that the sheep obeyed the shep- 
herd, when he called them by their names. This morning I had an 
opportunity of verifying the truth of this remark. Passing by a 
flock of sheep, I asked the shepherd the same question which I had 
put to my servant, and he gave me the same answer. I then bade 
him to call one of his sheep. He did so, and it instantly left its pas- 
turage and its companions, and ran up to the hand of the shepherd, 
with signs of pleasure, and with a prompt obedience which I had 
never before observed in any other animal, It is also true of the 
sheep in this country, “thata stranger will they not follow, but will 
flee from him; for they know not the voice of strangers.” The 
shepherd told me that many of his sheep were still wi/d; that they 
had not yet learned their names, but that by teaching they would all 
learn them. The others, which knew their names, he called ¢ame. 
How natural an application to the state of the human race does this 
description of the sheep admit of! The Good Shepherd laid down 
his life for his sheep: but many, of them are still wild: they know 
not His voice. Others have learned to obey His call, and to follow 
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ahs Him; and we rejoice to think, that even to those not yet in His fold 
4 ; the words are applicable—* Them also must I bring; and they shall 
ine hear my voice; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd,” 


—_—— 


To Corresponpents.—“C.”? on voluntary associations, is on 
‘a8 hand, but must lie over to some more suitable opportunity. We 
q have more original matter on hand, or pledged, than can be conye- 
1 ie niently crowded into the present volume, It is a remarkable fact, 
Bel that at the commencement of each volume, we generally experience 
great dearth of original matter, but are completely flooded towards 
f its close. It would be an improvement if correspondents would 
is make arrangements to send forward their productions as nearly as 
possible at the commencement, or during the first half year of the 

volume in which they desire them to appear. 


Pd Mr. Martin’s letter to the editor was not received in season for 
% the present number. It shall appear in the next. Communications 

must be in our possession at the beginning of the month preceding 
: that in which they are intended to appear, in order to procure their 
ae insertion with any degree of certainty. 


. } There are some things in Mr. Miller’s second letter which we 
4 "4 cannot approve, but as the author writes uader his own signature, 
Le: and on his own responsibility, we had no liberty to alter any thing. 


“ay As the last form of the present number was nearly all in type and 
about going to press, we received a communication (too late for in- 
sertion) from an old patron who subscribes himself “« A Plain Country 
Reader,’’ complaining of the admission of unsound articles into the 
, Monitor—of the editor’s language respecting Mr. Heron—also of the 


[ article of Inquiro—and desires to be informed to what presbytery he 
‘ae belongs; to which we reply in a word, as our pages are nearly full: 
2 1. That we study to be watchful against the admission of unsound 
i articles; yet we do not feel at liberty to reject articles from minis- 


ters in good standing in the body, although we do not always agree 
with every thing they say; it would be unpardonable presumption 
in any man to require all his brethren in the ministry to square with 
} his standard in order to obtain a hearing in the Monitor. 
a he 2. The editor regrets the use of language which is offensive, and 
7 will try to improve his speech; he does not think it right to re- 
commend others to commit sin; and as the use of our pages has been 
tendered to Mr. Heron, we have no doubt of his ability to defend 
himself. 
. 3. In regard to the article of ‘ Inquiro,” had it been rejected, he 
j would have had just cause to say we could not defend our own doc- 
trines, as his article was chiefly aimed at remarks which had been 
_ | 3 made by the editor in reply to his queries; and we also endeavoured 
to send an antidote along with it, as we always do in cases of impor- 
r tance, It is believed that good will grow out of it; it will eventu- 
ally give many of our readers a better knowledge of the vital impor- 
tance of the Holy Scriptures than they before possessed. 
| 4. It is well known who Inquiro is to the majority, if not to all 
his co-presby ters, 
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